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A  single  look  at  this  new  Advanced  Six  model  ends 
all  argument.  That's  just  how  evident  its  finer  quality 
is — and  its  smarter  style,  too. 

The  way  it's  winning  buyers  everywhere  furnishes  the 
final  proof. 

Examine  the  finish.  Satiny  smooth  and  deeply  lustrous 
— positive  evidence  of  better  and  more  careful  crafts- 
manship. 

Check  off  the  equipment.  See  how  much  more  com- 
plete and  how  much  more  select  are  Nash  appoint- 
ments and  fittings. 

Take  the  genuine  mohair  upholstery  for  one  example. 
It's  the  finest  the  world  knows.  Looks  better.  Wears 
longer.  And  is  far  superior  to  the  material  others  ordi- 
narily use. 

Note  closely  the  quality  of  the  silver-finished  hard- 
ware, deftly  executed  in  exquisite  Colonial  pattern. 

There's  a  heater,  too.  Then,  for  men,  there's  a  hand- 
some silver  smoking  set,  and  for  the  ladies  a  richly 
attractive  silver  vanity  case. 

On  top  of  all  these  things  you  get,  at  no  extra  cost^ 
4-wheel  brakes  of  exclusive  Nash  design,  full  balloon 
tires,  and  five  disc  wheels. 
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Eliminate  side- sway  and  sagging 


The 
Simmons  Ace 


Simmons  patent- 
ed stabilizers,  act- 
ing like  automo- 
bileshock  absorb- 
ers, prevent  side- 
swavandsag.  An 
exclusive  feature. 


Spring-tiedfor  luxurious  comfort 


302  small,  fine 
coils  tiethe99big 
Ace  spirals  to- 
gether at  both  top 
andcenter.  Note 
the  great  extra 
comfort  t  h  is  gives. 


The  A  ce,  the  finest  open-box  spring 
built,  lasts  longer,  costs  only  $21 


The  Simmons  Ace  spring  cush- 
ions you  in  matchless  comfort  for 
years  after  other  makes  are  carted 
away  by  the  junk  man. 

Tempered  steel  wire,  shaped  to 
special  design,  makes  its  99  main 
spirals  more  responsive  and  silent 
and   adds  years   to   their  youth. 

Tying  both  their  centers  and  tops 
with  302  small  lively  coils  keeps 
them  upright  and  lets  each  carry 
its  own  load.  Stiff  wire  center  ties 
restrict  free  action  of  main  spirals 
in  all  other  open-box  springs  sold. 

Two  patented  stabilizers,  exclu- 
sively  Simmons,  eliminate  side- 


sway  and  spreading  and  prevent 
The  Ace  from  growing  lop-sided. 
Longer  life  is  added,  too,  by  the 
heavy  top  border  rod  and  the  round- 
corner  frame  of  riveted  angle  steel. 

In  lasting  economy,  the  double- 
deck  Ace  has  no  equal.  Your  mer- 
chant can  also  supply  Simmons 
springs  in  all  types — box,  coil, 
wire  fabric  and  steel  strip.  Each 
is  the  best  the  world's  largest  bed- 
ding maker  can  build  at  its  price. 

Whatever  you  pay,  look  for  the 
Simmons  label  before  you  buy. 
The  Simmons  Company,  666 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 


Different  freight  rates  make  price  of  The  Ace  slightly  higher  in  Rocky  Mountain  district  and  on  Pacific  Coast 
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For  ALL  Wisconsin 


We  deliver 
or  Prepay 
Freight  in 
Wisconsin 


i§yxt  f  nltrg  -- 


We  are  here  to  serv^e  with  the  best  merchan- 
dise the  world" affords  at  prices  essentially  fair 
and  comparatively  low,  tendering  a  service 
that  knows  no  end  until  each  transaction  is 
satisfactory. 


'^G^e  IT T  C /'^LJ 17 D  luriiiture 


Second  St..  at  West  Water,  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Since  1856 


^AAANUFACTURERS  OF, 

^ClassPins,Rings,^ 

Emblems  AND  Medals, 
Fraternity  Jewelry 
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WRITE    row  OUR    OWN    SAMPLE     LINE 

WISCONSIN  SCHOOL  Of  MUSIC 

Ada  Bird,  Founder 
Thr  briuttrul  t«4>it*I  city  of  Madison.  "City  of  Four 
L«kr3."  oltm  unusual  opportunitirs  for  stu(l.r  In  a  true 
Duilcal  cientrr.  All  depanments,  vlth  Inspirational  teadi- 
Inc  by  masters  who  hate  studied  at  home  and  ahroad. 
PreQoent  oyportunlt lea  for  appearance  In  Hecitals.  Pla,v5. 
Oicbestra.  Glee  Clubs,  etc.  Teartiers'  certificate*,  dl- 
plcnias    and    degrees    conferred.      l^ipUs    enter    an;    time. 

Addret*.     MISS    ELIZABETH    BUEHLER.    Dlrectttr 
Maditon  Wiicontln 


Wisconsin  Commercial  Academy 

MILWAUKEE 

Grand  Ayenne  at  Seventh  Street 

is  a  school  that  Kives  you  a  dollar'a  wortli  for 
every  dollar  that  you  invest  in  it, 

ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  COURSES 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
GREGG  and  PITMAN  SHORTHAND.  AU  com- 
mereial  branches.  Students  may  enter  at  any 
time.  Day  and  Evening  Sessions.  Write  for 
cataloK.  SPENXERIAN  BUSINESS  COL- 
LEGE.  Cor.   Wis.    &   Bdwy..    Milwaukee,    Wis. 


We  Can 
Save  YOU 

25  to  30% 

-ON     YOUR- 

FIRE  INSURANCE 

BECAUSE— 

We  represent  legal  reserve, 
dividend  paying  mutual  fire 
companies  that  are  from  50  to 
75  years  old  and  have  NEVER 
MISSED  A  DIVIDEND. 

Ample  Reserves  Against  All 
Contingencies.  Claims  Prompt- 
ly and  Equitably  Paid.  For 
further  information  call  B1015 
or  write 

Reitan-Lerdahl  &  Co. 

Insurance  in  All  Its  Branches 
415-417  Pioneer  BIk.,  MADISON,  WIS. 
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We'll  Loan  You 

the  Famous  Holton 
New  Revelation 


Saxophone 

For  Ten  Day* 


Fre 


e  ! 


to    iu«    jtist   a«    if    you 
had    purchased    it.       In 
the   first   hour  yo«   pro- 
duce   that    clear,     reso- 
nant     saxophone     tone. 
You   play   your   faTorit« 
melodies    the    f^rst    day    and 
accompany    a    friend     at    th« 
piano  within  a  week.     Soon  you 
join  a  band  or  orchestra — earn  aa 
you  learn  ;  become  a  social  favorita, 
welcome  everywhere. 
At  our  expense  you  prove  this,  by  an  amas- 
ins  new  method  called  the  Holton  Talent  Teat. 
You  play  or  no  pay. 

You  take  the  "Talent- Test"  wherever  you 
live.  Without  charge  or  obligation  we  send  you 
a  genuine  HOLTON  Saxophone. 

A'o  red  tape  is  attached  to  thit  propoMition. 
Ii'm  eatier  to  get  the  loan  of  a  HOLTON  Saxo- 
phone than  to  borrow  from  your  neighbor. 


FRANK    HOLTON 
578  CHURCH  ST. 


&    COMPANY 
ELKHORN.  WIS 


America's  Greatest   Band  Instruments' 


Tells  how 
you  can  take 
the  Talent- 
Test  at  once. 
Pictures  fa- 
mous artists 
and  describes  entire  family  of 
Holton  Saxophones.  Profusely  J 
illustrated;  48  pages  in  col- 
ors.  Write  for  it  today! 
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Whi;  Not 

A  Surprise  Package?  | 

3 

—  F  ROM     T  H  E—  I 

Mouse -Around    I 

3 

Gift  Shop        I 


We  have  a  Large  Variety 
of  Gifts   at  a  Dollar  E^ch 


=     416  State  St.,  Madison,  Wisconsin     = 


25c  a  copy,  one  year  $2.00.  two  years  $3.60, 

three   years   $6.00,   in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Foreign,  $2.60   per  Year. 
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American  Club 

Kohler,  Wisconsin 

The  Village  of  Kohler,  a  delight  to 
city  planners  everywhere,  surrounds 
the  making  of  Kohler  products  — 
enameled  plumbing  ware  and 
private  electric  plants  —  with  an 
tumosphere  which   fosters    quality 


/S  there  any  finer  bathtub  for  a  fine  bathrcxjm  than 
the  Kohler  "Viceroy"  bath  —  frora  the  architect's 
standpoint  or  the  plumber's,  the  bather's  or  the 
housekeeper's? 

We  do  not  think  so.  No  matter  whether  the  bathroom 
is  to  be  simple  or  elaborate,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  comple*-ely  satisfactory  in  practicality,  sanitary 
fitness,  and  simple  beauty,  than  a  "Viceroy"  bath  with 
its  graceful  lines  and  its  rich  and  lustrous  covering  of  pure 
white  enamel. 

No  wonder  that  we  delight  to  sign  such  ware  with  our 
pride^mark — the  name  "Kohler"  unobtrusively  fused  into 
the  enamel. 

Kohler  Ck)„  Founded  1873,  Kohler,  Wis.  •  Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

BRANCHES         IN         PRINCIPAL       CITIES 


KOHLER  OF  KOHLER 


Enameled  Plumbing  Ware 
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Chief  Heap  Big  Smoke  Lives  at  Mineral  Point 


WHEN     Mineral    Point's    treasury 
gets     low,     if    that   ever    should 
happen,     the     citizens    need    not 
worry,  for  they  can  sell,  at  a  good  price, 
their  illustrious  citizen  "Chief  Heap  Big 
Smoke." 

Unlike  other  oldest  residents  of  this 
city  with  a  thrilling  history.  Chief  Heap 
Big  Smoke  refuses  to  talk.  Whether  he 
originally  came  from  New  York  and 
from  the  hand  of  the  famous  Campbell 
who  sent  his  "Chiefs"  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  the  early  days  or  whether  his  ori- 
gin is  local  we  will  never  know,  for  his 
lips  are  mute.  We  can  only  conjecture. 
Certain  it  is  he  has  guarded  the  corner 
of  the  Main  Street  of  Mineral  Point  for 
more  than  most  women  citizens  care  to 
remember. 

There  was  a  time,  along  about  1840, 
when  this  locality  was  buzzing  with  im- 
portance. The  Black  Hawk  war  was 
over  and  Ft.  Jackson  was  falling  into 
decay,  but  the  war  had  opened  the  coun- 
try to  the  white  man,  who  had  found  lead 
and  zinc  in  the  hills  and  was  hurrying  to 
reap  a  harvest.  Back  and  forth  across 
the  state,  from  Galena  to  Milwaukee,  ox- 
carts and  covered  wagons  were  moving 
with  all  the  haste  they  were  able.  At 
that  time  the  most  impwrtant  stop  was  at 
"New  Diggins"  afterwards  called  Miner- 
al Point.  Perhaps  the  pompous  Chief 
travelled  ignominiously  behind  a  team  of 
oxen.  We  are  sure  he  never  rode  a  pony 
as  did  his  bronze  skinned  counterpart. 

Just  why  wooden  Indians  have  stood 
in  front  of  so  many  cigar  stores  no  one 
seems  able  to  explain.  History  tells  us 
that  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe 
after  Columbus  discovered  America,  im- 
plying that  the  explorer  found  it  in  gen- 
eral use  on  our  shores.  Wells  tells  us  that 
all  Indians,  from  Peru  to  Alaska  used 
tobacco,  smoking  it  in  pipes,  long  before 
the  Spanish  Invasion.  Our  own  Wiscon- 
sin tribes  assert  that  until  the  white  man 
came  the  red  man  used  the  tobacco  only 
as  an  offering  to  the  Gods  and  then  it 
was  either  strewn    upon    the    waters    of 


By  Maynard  Lovejoy 


CHIEF  HEAP  BIG  SMOKE 

the  lakes  and  streams  or  was  deposited 
with  prayers  upon  the  "Manitou  Rocks" 
or  "Spirit  Stones". 

Whatever  the  connection,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  soon  after  the  settlement  of 
the  villages  of  the  Middle  West  these 
Cigar-store  Warriors  appeared  every- 
where and  a  few  of  them,  like  Chief 
Heap  Big  Smoke  have  survived  the  trag- 
edies of  the  years  and  are  left,  the  sur- 
vivors of  their  race.  To  these  lonely  In- 
dians, however,  have  come  unexpected 
honors  for  one  of  their  number  stands 
resplendent  in  the  Milwaukee  Museum 
and  another,  rather  more  ornate  than  his 
brothers,  has  found  a  last  resting  place 


under  the  protection  of  the  State  at 
Madison.  In  the  East,  also,  the  lowly  In- 
dian has  found  a  happy  hunting  ground. 
Not  long  ago  a  New  York  Collector  paid 
H;500  for  one  of  these  relics  and  a  "Chief" 
in  good  condition  will  bring  that  price 
any  day. 

The  time  may  come  when  Chief  Heap 
Big  Smoke  will  be  exhumed  by  a  new 
race  and  receive  the  notoriety  recently 
given  King  Tut  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings.  At  any  rate  Mineral  Point  should 
take  good  care  of  her  oldest  citizen  for 
from  him  she  may  achieve  fame. 


SISKOET 

In  a  happy,   idle  moment  long  ago 

Some  old  Red  Skin   rover  name4  it  "Siskoet." 

And   it's  grown   in  fame  and   favor. 

While  the  seasons  come  and  go ; 

F'or  Great  Manitou  once  gave  her. 

Yes,  is  giving  to  her  yet. 

Far  more  of  hunters'   treasure 

Than  white  nimrods  often  get. 

And   has  spread  it   for  their  pleasure 

Round  the  placid,  dreamy  shores  of  Siskoet. 

Oh,  the  pungent,  spicy  odors  of  the  sage  ; 

Starred  with   fields  of  dainty  aster  blossoms  blue ! 

Oh,  dreams  that  throw  defiance  to  an  age 

That  camping  jazz  would  trick  with  itchings  new  ! 

And,  you  hills  and  vales  of  heather. 

How  you  beckon  and  entreat  nie. 

With  your  Indian  Summer  weather. 

Where  old  comrades  wait  to  meet  me. 

With  their  camp  fires  burning  ever  brighter  yet 

In  the  friendly,  sheltered  vales  of  Siskoet. 

South  and  west  the  open  spaces  stretch  away 

To  the  undefied  horizons  all  around  : 

With  the  hunting  range  as  open  as  the  day   . 

And  no  fences  raising  their  profaning  bound. 

Here  the  hunters'  eyes,  in  vision 

Of  buck-haunted  fields   Elysian, 

Rest  and  dance  in  joyful   pleasure 

On   fond  scenes  they'll  ne'er  forget, 

While  Diana  gives  good  measure 

On  the  fragrant,  rolling  plains  of  Siskoet. 

Oh,  the  "drives"  across  the  sage  lands  every  morn  I 
Oh.  the  graceful,  swaying  motions  of  the  game ! 
Flying    bodies — streaks    of    brown    and    racks     of 

horn — 
Flaunting  flags  and  wild  surprises  ne'er  the  same. 
Long  range  shots  and  open  gunning. 
Old  time  deer  of  ancient  cunning  ; 
Vivid  moments,  tense  and  thrilling  every  one. 
When  you  take  a  chance  at  spilling  lead  for  luck. 
If  you  make  or  miss  a  killing  on  the  run, 
W'ith    your    sights    held    on    a    bounding    while-tail 

buck. 

— J.  H.  Deniston,  Bayfield. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS! 

BEGIS'NING  WITH  JAXL'ARY,  1926,  the  mbscripthn  price  of  THE  WISCONSIX  MAGAZINE  is  reduced 
from  $2.00  a  year  to  $1.00  a  year,  and  the  three-year  i^itb^cription  price  from  $5.00  to  $2.50.  We  are  aiming  at  50,000 
subscribers  m  1926,  and  this  accoujits  for  the  e.rccptional  sacrifice  in  subscnption  price. 

To  our  sjtbscribers  we  make  this  special  offer:  Send  us  your  own  reneivaJ,  whether  your  subscription  has  expired  or 
not,  together  u'ith  one  other  subscription  and  we  will  accept  both  at  50c  apiece.  Or,  you  may  send  in  your  own  three- 
year  subscription  at  this  time  by  remitting  only  $1.25. 
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PAUL  BUNYAN  IS  WITH  US  AGAIN 

More  Tales  of  the  Strange  Adventures  of  Wisconsin's  Greatest  Lumberjack 


EVERY  old-timer  has  known  of  Paul 
Bunyan  in  his  balmy  days,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  the  original 
logger  and  land-clearer  of  this  part  of 
the  state.  Feats  comparable  to  the  past 
work  of  this  giant  logger  are  promised 
in  the  land  clearing  game. 

To  the  old-timer  of  this  great  North 
Woods,  the  tales  of  Paul  Bunyan  are 
not  new.  Many  still  live  who  heard  first 
hand  of  his  great  strength  and  prowess. 
For  many  who  do  not  know  the  tales, 
we  will  give  a  brief  history  together  with 
some  of  the  tales  told  of  Paul  Bunyan, 
the  greatest  logger  and  land  clearer 
that  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Paul  Bunyan's  stories  are  perhaps 
the  only  American  claim  to  original  fa- 
ble. Paul  was  strictly  American.  His 
stories  are  only  known  today  from  the 
fireside  telling  in  camp  and  home.  The 
farmer  is  now  replacing  the  logger  who 
was  a  part  of  the  fast  disappearing 
Romance  of  Lumber. 

Little  is  known  about  where  Paul 
Bunyan  was  born.  His  boyhood  experi- 
ence in  the  logging  camps  of  the  earli- 
est loggers  in  Wisconsin  and  Upper 
Michigan  taught  him  to  use  his  natural 
resources  which,  coupled  with  his  great 
size  and  strength  made  him  the  greatest 
logger  for  all  time.  He  could  not  read  or 
write.  His  history  comes  by  word  of 
mouth  from  logging  camp  to  logging 
camp.  His  death,  as  his  birth,  is  clothed 
with  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  the  old- 
time  logging  men. 

We  are  indebted  to  Eugene  Shepard 
of  Rhinelander,  John  Swenehart  of 
Madison,  and  K.  Bernice  Stewart  and 
Homer  A.  Watt  of  The  New  York,  N.  Y., 
University,  for  the  following  biographi- 
cal sketches  and  reminiscences.  Illus- 
trations are  provided  by  E.  S.  Shepard 
and  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Madi- 
son. 

History  of  Paul  Bunyan 

But  to  our  tales.  Bunyan  was  a 
powerful  giant,  seven  feet  tall  and  with 
a  stride  of  seven  feet.  He  was  famous 
throughout  the  lumbering  districts  for 
his  physical  strength  and  for  the  ingenu- 
ity with  which  he  met  difficult  situations. 
He  was  so  powerful  that  no  man  could 
successfully  oppose  him,  and  his  ability 
to  get  drunk  was  proverbial.  So  great 
was  his  lung  capacity  that  he  called  his 
men  to  dinner  by  blowing  through  a  hol- 
low tree  a  blast  so  strong  that  it  blew 
dovsm  the  timber  on  a  tract  of  sixty 
acres,  and  when  he  spoke,  the  limbs 
sometimes  fell  from  the  trees.  To  keep 
his  pipe  filled  required  the  entire  time 
of  a  swamper  with  a  scoop-shovel.  In 
the  gentle  art  of  writing  Bunyan  had, 
however,  no  skill.  He  kept  his  men's 
time  by  cutting  notches  in  a  stick  of 
wood,  and  he  ordered  supplies  for  camp 
by  drawing  pictures  of  what  he  wanted. 
On  one  occasion  only  did  his  ingenuity 
fail;    he    ordered    grindstones    and    got 


cheeses,  "Oh,"  says  Paul,   "I  forgot  to 
put  the  holes  in  my  grindstones." 

Bunyan  was  assisted  in  his  lumbering 
exploits  by  a  wonderful  blue  ox,  a 
creature  that  had  the  strength  of  nine 
horses  and  that  weighed  according 
to  some  accounts,  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  according  to  othei's,  twice  that. 
The  ox  measured  from  tip  to  tip  of  his 
horns  just  seven  feet,  exactly  his  mas- 
ter's height.  Other  accounts  declare 
that  the   ox  was   seven   feet — or   seven 
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ax-handles — between  his  eyes,  and  four- 
teen feet  between  his  horns.  Originally 
he  was  pure  white,  but  one  winter  in 
the  woods  it  snowed  blue  snow  for  seven 
days  (that  was  the  winter  of  the  snow- 
snakes)  and  Bunyan's  ox,  from  lying 
out  in  the  snow  all  winter,  became  and 
remained  a  brilliant  blue. 

Bunyan's  method  of  peeling  a  log  was 
as  follows:  he  would  hitch  the  ox  to 
one  end  of  the  log,  grasp  the  bark  at 
the  other  end  with  his  powerful  arms, 
give  a  powerful  sharp  command  to  the 
animal,  and,  presto,  out  would  come 
the  log  as  clean  as  a  whistle.  On  one 
occasion  Paul  dragged  a  whole  house  up 
a  hill  with  the  help  of  his  ox,  and  then, 
returning,  he  dragged  the  cellar  up  after 
the  house.  Occasionally,  as  might  be 
expected  from  so  huge  a  creature,  the 
ox  got  into  mischief  about  camp.  One 
night,  for  example,  he  broke  loose  and 
ate  up  two  hundred  feet  of  tow-line. 

One  day  old  Forty  Jones  of  Bunyan  s 
crew  killed  two  hundred  deer  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  tripping  a  key-log  which 
supported  a  pile  of  logs  on  a  hillside 
above  the  place  where  the  animals  came 
to  drink.     The  skins  were  made  into  a 


harness  for  the  ox.  Some  days  later 
while  the  cook  was  hauling  a  log  in  for 
firewood,  it  began  to  rain,  the  buckskm 
began  to  stretch,  and  by  the  time  the 
ox  reached  camp  the  log  was  out  of 
sight  around  a  bend  in  the  road  with 
the  tugs  stretching  back  endlessly  after 
it.  The  cook  tied  the  ox  and  went  to 
dinner.  While  he  was  eating,  the  sun 
came  out  boiling  hot,  dried  the  buckskin 
harness,  and  hauled  the  log  into  camp. 
One  tale  of  the  blue  ox  had  best  be 
told  in  the  words  of  a  lumber  jack  who 
sent  it  to  a  friend.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten with  very  evident  care  and  with 
every  other  word  capitalized: 

"Paul  Bunyan  Driving  a  large  Bunch 
of  logs  Down  the  Wisconsin  River  When 
the  logs  Suddenly  Jamed  in  the  Dells. 
The  logs  were  piled  Two  Hundred  feet 
high  at  the  head,  and  were  backed  up 
for  One  mile  up  river.  Paul  was  at  the 
rear  of  the  Jam  with  the  Blue  Oxen  And 
while  he  was  coming  to  the  front  the 
Crew  was  trying  to  break  the  Jam  but 
they  couldn't  Budge  it.  When  Paul 
Arrived  at  the  Head  with  the  ox  he 
told  them  to  Stand  Back.  He  put  the 
Ox  in  the  old  Wise,  in  front  of  the  Jam, 
And  then  Standing  on  the  Bank  Shot 
the  ox  with  a  303  Savage  Rifle.  The 
Ox  thought  it  was  flies  And  began  to 
switch  his  Tail.  The  tail  commenced 
to  go  around  in  a  circle  And  up  stream 
and  do  you  know  That  Ox  Switchin  his 
tail  forced  that  Stream  to  flow  Back- 
wards And  Eventually  the  Jam  floated 
back  also.  He  took  the  ox  out  of  the 
stream.  And  let  the  Stream  And  Logs 
go  on  their  way." 

Most  of  the  exploits  of  Paul  Bunyan 
center  at  Round  River.  Here  Bunyan 
and  his  crew  labored  all  one  winter  to 
clear  the  pine  from  a  single  forty.  This 
was  a  most  peculiar  forty  in  that  it  was 
shaped  like  a  pyramid  with  a  heavy  tim- 
ber growth  on  all  sides.  The  attention 
of  skeptics  who  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  pyramid  forty 
is  certain  to  be  called  by  the 
story-teller  to  a  lumberman  with  a 
short  leg,  a  member,  of  Bunyan's  crew, 
who  got  his  short  leg  from  work- 
ing all  winter  on  one  side  of  the  pyra- 
mid, and  who  thus  earned  the  nickname 
of  "Rockin'  Horse".  From  this  single 
forty  Bunyan's  crew  cleared  one  hun- 
dred million  feet  of  pine,  and  in  the 
spring  they  started  it  down  the  river. 
Then  began  the  difficulty,  for  it  was  not 
until  they  had  passed  their  old  camp 
several  times  that  they  realized  that  the 
river  was  round  and  had  no  outlet 
whatever. 

Bunyan's  crew  was  so  large  that  he 
was  obliged  to  divide  the  men  into 
three  gangs;  of  these  one  was  always 
going  to  work,  one  was  always  at  work, 
and  the  third  was  always  coming  home 
from  work.  The  cooking  arrangements 
for  so  many  men  were  naturally  on  an 
immense  scale.     Seven  men  with  seven 
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wheel-barrows  were  kept  busy  \\ heeling 
prune-stones  away  from  camp.  The 
cook-stove  was  so  extensive  that  three 
forties  had  to  be  cleared  bare  each  week 
to  keep  up  a  fire,  and  an  entire  cord  of 
wood  was  needed  to  start  a  blaze.  One 
day  as  soon  as  the  cook  had  put  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  the  oven  he  started  to  walk 
around  the  stove  in  order  to  remove 
the  loaf  from  the  other  side,  but  long 
before  he  reached  his  destination  the 
bread  had  burned  to  a  crisp.  Such 
loaves  were,  of  course,  gigantic — so  big 
in  fact,  that  after  the  crew  had  eaten 
the  insides  out  of  them  the  hollow 
crusts  were  used  for  bunk-houses. 

Such  a  stove  as  Bunyan's  demanded, 
of  course,  a  pancake  griddle  of  mon- 
strous size.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bun- 
yan's cook,  Joe  Muflferon,  used  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  stove  for  a  griddle  and 
greased  it  every  morning  by  strapping 
hams  to  the  feet  of  his  assistant  cooks 
and  obliging  them  to  skate  about  on  it 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Of  this  famous  tale 
there  are  several  versions.  According 
to  one  the  cook  mixed  his  batter  in 
a  sort  of  concrete-mixer  on  the  roof 
of  the  cook-shanty  and  spread  it  up- 
on the  stove  by  means  of  a  connecting 
hose.  A  version  from  Oregon  shows 
the  influence  of  local  conditions  upon 
the  Bunyan  tales;  from  this  version 
we  learn  that  two  hundred  Japanese 
cooks  with  bacon-rinds  or  bear-steak 
strapped  to  their  feet  skated  upon 
the  stove  before  the  cook  spread  his 
batter.  In  a  Minnesota 
version  Bunyan  employs 
his  twenty-four  daugh- 
ters for  the  same  menial 
task.  By  mistake  one 
day  the  near-sighted 
cook  put  into  the  batter 
several  fingers  of  blast- 
ing jHDwder  instead  of 
b  a  k  i  n  g-powder,  and 
when  the  mixture  was 
spread  upon  the  gn*iddle 
the  cookees  made  a  very  rapid  ascent 
through  the  cook  shanty  roof  and  never 
returned  to  camp. 

Paul  Bunyan's  ingenuity  in  keeping 
his  men  supplied  with  food  and  drink 
appears  best  in  the  pea-soup  lake  story, 
of  which  there  are  several  and  in  won- 
drous tale  of  the  camp  distillery.  Near 
the  Round  River  camp  was  a  hot  spring, 
into  which  the  tote-teamster,  returning 
one  day  from  towTi  with  a  load  of  peas, 
dumped  the  whole  load  by  accident. 
Most  men  would  have  regarded  the  peas 
as  a  dead  loss,  but  not  so  Paul.  He 
promptly  added  the  proper  amount  of 
pepper  and  salt  to  the  mixture  and  had 
enough  hot  pea-soup  to  last  the  crew  all 
winter.  When  his  men  were  working 
too  far  away  from  camp  to  return  to 
dinner,  he  got  the  soup  to  them  by 
freezing  it  upon  the  end  of  sticks  and 
sending  it  in  that  shape.  Another  time 
Paul  deliberately  made  the  pea-soup; 
he  dumped  the  peas  into  a  small  lake 
and  heated  the  mess  by  firing  the  slash- 
ings around  the  shore.  According  to 
another  account  the  tote-teamster  was 
driving  across  a  frozen  lake  when  a 
sudden  thaw  overtook  him.     The  team- 


ster saved  himself,  but  the  ox  was 
drowned.  Bunyan  dammed  up  the  lake, 
fired  the  slashings  around  the  shore,  and 
then,  opening  the  dam,  sluiced  down  the 
river  to  his  laboring  crew  an  abundance 
of  excellent  hot  pea-soup  with  ox-tail 
flavor. 

The    legend    of   the   establishment   of 
the  camp  distillery   is  one  of  the   most 
entertaining  of  the-rBunyan  tales.     Paul 
had    trouble    in    keeping    any    liquor    in 
camp  because  the  men  sent  to  town  for 
it  drank  it  all  up  on  the  way  back. 
"One  day  the  bull-cook  spuds 
He   hears  a  sizzlin'  in  the   parin'  spuds 
And   finds   the   peelin's  strange    to   say. 
Are  all  fermentin'  where  they  lay. 
Now  Sour-face  Murphy  in  the  door 
Was  standin'.     And  the  face  he  wore 
Convinced  the  first  assistant  cook 
That  Murphy  soured  'em  with  his  look. 
And  when   he   had  the   peelin's  drained 
A    quart   of   Irish  booze   remained. 
The  bull-cook  tells  the  tale  to  Paul 
And  Paul  takes  Murphy  off  the  haul 
And  gives  him,  very  willingly, 

A  job  as  camp  distillery." 

— Douglas  Malloch. 
Paul   had  a   wonderful   crew, 

so  runs  the  story.  One  of  the 
men  had  two  sets 
of      teeth,      and. 


pinnacle  grouse  are  birds  with  only 
one  wing,  adapted  by  this  defect  for 
flight  in  one  direction  about  the  top  of 
a  conical  hill. 

Bunyan's  method  of  paying  off  his 
crew  at  the  end  of  the  season  shows 
the  hero's  craftiness.  Discovering  in 
the  spring  that  he  had  no  money  on 
hand,  he  suddenly  rushed  into  camp 
shouting  that  they  had  been  cut- 
ting government  pine  and  were  all  to 
be  arrested.  Each  man  thereupon 
seized  what  camp  property  lay  nearest 
his  hand  and  made  off,  no  two  men 
taking  the  same  direction.  Thus  Bun- 
yan cleared  his  camp  without  paying 
his  men  a  cent  for  their  labor. 

Besides  his  blue  ox  Bunyan  had, 
according  to  some  versions,  so  many 
oxen  that  their  yokes,  piled  up,  made 
twenty  cords  of  wood.  One  day  he 
drove  across  a  grreat  ravine.  When  he 
reached  the  other  side,  he  found  tiiat 
several  of  the  oxen  had  disappeared, 
and,  returning,  he  discovered  that  they 
had  strayed  into   a  hollow  limb. 

Occasionally  one  hears  some  account 
of  Paul  Bunyan's  boyhood   exploits  on 
his   father's  farm.      It  is   said   that   on 
one    occasion    he    and    his    father    went 
out    to     gather     a     huge     water-melon 
which  was  growing  on  a  side-hill  above 
a  railroad  track.     They  carelessly 
forgot    to     prop   the    water-melon 
up   before  they  severed  the  stem 
with  a  cross-cut  saw,  and  as  a  re- 
sult  it   broke    loose,    rolled    down 
hill,    burst    open    on    striking   the 
rails,    and    washed     out 
two     hundred     feet     of 
track.       This     tale    and 
similar  ones  do  not  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Bunyan 
cycle,  but  to  be,  rather, 
like    the    animal    fables, 
mere  appendages. 


H:e.ye  VyiarTen  an^'iPlcbiq    B)  UcTO/  Paul    Bunyan',    Hammer 


walking  in  his  sleep  one  night,  he  en- 
countered the  grind-stone  and  chewed  it 
to  bits  before  he  was  fully  aroused  to 
what  he  was  doing.  In  the  adventure 
of  another  member  of  tha  crew  we  have 
the  man  who  jumped  across  the  river 
in  three  jumps.  The  crew  sometimes 
showed  ingenuity  on  their  own  account 
as  when  they  rolled  boulders  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  p\Tamid  forty,  and 
running  after  them  ground  their  axes 
to  a  razor  edge  against  the  revolving 
stones. 

Near  Paul's  camp  they  found  pecul- 
iar animals.  There  is  the  bird  who  lays 
square  eggs  so  that  they  will  not  roll 
down  hill,  and  hatches  them  in  the  snow. 
Then  there  is  the  side-hill  dodger,  a 
curious  animal  naturally  adapted  to 
life  on  a  hill  by  virtue  of  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  two  short  legs  on  the 
up-hill  side.  Of  this  creature  it  is  said 
that  by  mistake  the  female  dodf,er  once 
laid  her  eggs  (for  the  species  seems  to 
resemble  somewhat  the  Australian  duck- 
bill) wrong  end  around,  with  the  terrible 
'■esult  that  the  little  dodgers,  hatching 
out  with  their  short  legs  down  hili, 
rolled  into  the  river  and  drovmed.     The 


He  had  a  hammer,  an 
enormous  wood  mallet,  to  use  as  a  pry  on 
the  big  pine  stumps.  An  old  badly  de- 
cayed Paul  Bunyan  hammer  was  found 
in  Forest  County  and  has  become  known 
as  Paul  Bunyan's  hammer  stump  pull- 
er. Often  he  would  hitch  the  Blue  Ox 
Babe  to  all  the  stumps  on  an  acre. 
Paul  was  able  to  pull  out  small  stumps 
by  hand.  He  also  had  a  large  plow 
for  the  big  ox.  It  is  said  that  this 
breaking  plow  cuts  a  furrow  12  feet 
wide. 

Paul  used  to  log  off  a  forty  along 
the  river,  then  with  his  blue  ox  he 
would  drag  a  new  timber  forty  down 
to  the  river  so  as  to  save  much  hauling. 

Of  more  interest,  however,  is  the  re- 
markable quality  of  the  exaggeration  in 
the  Bunyan  legends.  This  quality  is 
worth  analysis  not  only  because  it  shows 
universal  tendencies,  but  because  it  is 
the  basis  of  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  typical  .American  humor.  The  ten- 
dency in  all  legends  is  to  exaggerate, 
to  make  the  physical  strength  or  craft 
of  the  hero  much  greater  than  normal, 
to  make  an  .Ajax  or  an  Odysseus  of  him. 
But  in  classical  romance  and  epic  this 
exaggeration  is  a  thing  of  slow  growth. 
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It  happens  naturally,  through  a  desire 
to  make  the  deeds  of  the  hero  seem  more 
wonderful,  and  not  deliberately,  through 
a  desire  to  arouse  amusement  by  gross 
exaggeration ;  it  is  an  apothesis,  not  a 
caricature.  The  exaggeration  in  the 
legends  of  Paul  Bunyan  is  certainly  of  a 
different  sort  from  that  in  classical 
legend;  it  is  more  Munchausenesque. 
The  teller  of  the  tale  of  the  pea-soup 
lake,  and  of  the  camp-distillery,  and  of 
the  great  Round  River  drive  has  two 
motives;  first,  he  wishes  to  excite  won- 
der; second,  he  wishes  to  amuse.  In 
their  wonder-motive  the  Bunyan  legends 
belong  to  that  numerous  class  of  trav- 
elers' tales  typified  by  the  fabulous  ac- 
counts in  Mandville  and  Hakluyt,  and  in 
the  books  of  other  collectors.  They  are 
stories  designed  to  be  swallowed  by 
camp  followers  and  tenderfeet  for  the 
entertainment  of  hardened  dwellers  in 
the  woods. 

In  their  humor-motive  they  belong  to 
that  large  class  of  stories  which  depend 
for  their  effectiveness  not  upon  true  rep- 
resentations of  facts  but  upon  gross 
departures  from  normal  s<"andards.  Hu- 
mor is  a  difficult  thing  to  define,  but  one 
of  its  important  constituents  is  an  un- 
anticipated contemplation  of  an  incon- 
gruous departure  from  the  normal.  Good 
taste  has  gradually  set  limits  to  what 
cultivated  persons  regard  as  legitim.ate 
humor,  but  the  child  still  laughs  at  the 
drunkard  and  to  some  the  abnormality  of 
insanity  is  still  amusing.  Humor  has,  ac- 
cordingly, very  often  taken  the  form  of 
gross  exaggeration  or  caricature,  espe- 
cially under  the  spur  of  a  contest  in 
yarning.   This  type  of  humor  is  typically 


American.  It  is  really  only  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  attempt  to  "boom"  new 
sections  of  the  country  by  representing 
conditions  as  superior  to  what  they  ac- 
tually are.  Florida  may  yet  provide  an 
entirely  new  literature. 

The  Bunyan  cycle  of  legends  certain- 
ly contains  a  great  many  tales  which 
sound  strangely  familiar  to  the  person 
who  meets  Bunyan  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  altogether  probable,  in  fact,  that 
a  great  many  of  these  stories  had  then- 
origin  elsewhere  than  in  the  woods  and 
have  simply  been  added  to  the  Bunyan 
collection.  We  have  been  told  on  good 
authority  that  a  legendary  blue  ox  ex- 
ists in  a  certain  mountain  district  of 
Tennessee  and  that  in  this  same  district 
not  only  men  but  even  all  the  animals 
have  short  legs  to  adapt  them  to  hill- 
climbing.  The  tale  of  the  man  who 
jumped  across  the  river  "in  three 
jumps"  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
widely  distributed.  Some  of  the  Bun- 
yan stories,  on  the  other  hand,  almost 
certainly  originated  in  the  woods. 

To  Professor  Cairns  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  at  Wisconsin  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  ingenious  explanation  of 
the  possible  origin  of  the  tale 
of  the  pyramid  forty  and  its 
prodigious  supply  of  timber. 
In  the  early  days  of  lumbering 
in  the  North  more  than  one 
man  staked  out  a  claim  on  a 
single  forty  and,  ignoring  sec- 
tion lines,  cuf'gov- 
ernment  pine"  for 
miles  around,  se- 
curing, it  was  hu- 
morously reported 
by  those  who  knew 
but  winked 
at  the  rob-  O  I 
bery,  a  great 


deal  of  timber  from  one  forty.  This 
cutting  of  government  pine  appears 
definitely  in  at  least  one  Bunyan  story, 
the  tale  of  the  method  adopted  by  Bun- 
yan to  pay  off  his  crew.  Excepting  for 
stories  of  this  sort,  however,  which  seem 
distinctly  confined  to  the  lumber  dis- 
tricts, and  which  would,  indeed,  have  lit- 
tle reason  for  existing  elsewhere,  the 
majority  of  the  Bunyan  legends  are  very 
likely  adaptations  of  tales  which  have 
elsewhere  an  existence  in  some  form. 


Reminiscences  of  Bunyan 


The  first  winter  Paul  Bunyan  logged 
on  the  upper  Wisconsin  river  was  the 
winter  of  the  "Blue  Snow".  He  built 
his  camps  on  the  north  shore  of  White 
Eagle  Lake,  about  two  miles  east  of 
White  Birch  Lake.  On  the  north  bank 
of  White  Birch  Lake  was  located  one 
of  the  old-time  Wild  Cat  Banks  licensed 
by  some  of  the  eastern  states  in  which 
currency  was  issued  by  the  banker-pro- 
prietor who  paid  a  license  to  go  into  the 
banking     business.      He     was    a     crook 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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A  FISHERMAN  OF  MEN  AND  FISH 

Noted  Wisconsin  Man  Is  Not  Only  a  Sky-pilot  but  National  Authority  on  Fish 


UT      OOK,   Dad,    this    big    black    bass 

I  J  makes  three  fish  that  I  have 
caught  to  your  one,"  exclaimed 
some  forty  years  ago  a  small,  sunny 
factd  lad  who  was  perched  between  his 
father  and  a  husky  farmer  neighbor  on 
the  railing  of  the  bridge  which  edged 
the  old  mill  pond. 

Today  this  same  Scotch  lad  is  still 
fishing,  but  now  his  pond  not  only  in- 
cludes fish,  on  which  he  is  a  recognized 
authority  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  it  contains  men  also,  for  he  is  a  fish- 
erman of  men,  a  sky-pilot. 

"It's  the  bait  that's  important  when 
we  are  fishing  either  for  our  finned 
friends  or  for  our  fellow  men,"  said 
Rev.  O.  Warren  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
Cong^regational  church  at  Evansville, 
Wisconsin.  "Some  preachers  are  not 
good  fishermen,  for  they  dangle  the  hook 
in  the  pond  of  human  life  without  the 
right  kind  of  bait." 

"When  one  has  found  the  right  kind 
of  bait  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to 
apply  it,"  he  continued,  as  he  smoothed 
his  head  where  hair  ought  to  have  been 
and  wasn't,  and  settled  himself  in  his  big 
easy  chair  with  the  easy  indolence  of  a 
boy.  "Trout  crave  big  healthy  grass- 
hoppers, but  one  has  to  be  extremely 
careful  when  using  this  bait,  for  fish 
have  a  very  keen  visual  sense  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  eyes  are  placed  in  their 
heads  at  a  certain  angle.  The  successful 
fisherman  crouches  on  one  side  of  the 
bank  and  casts  his  bait  across  to  the  op- 
posite side.  The  fish  will  see  the  shadow 
of  the  line  in  the  water  at  first  and  will 
be  frightened,  but  they  will  soon  forget 
this  if  the  line  does  not  move.  The  line 
should  then  be  gently  jerked,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  grass-hopper  is  caused 
to  hop  into  the  water  quite  naturally — 
and  the  trout  is  yours." 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  prescribe  the  bait 
to  be  used  by  the  ministers,  according  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the  most 
effective  baits  is  the  great  out-of-doors. 
It  is  easy  to  reach  men  that  have  an  in- 
terest in  God's  Nature  for  they  can  be 
touched  by  fish  poles,  and  confidences  ex- 
changed and  an  appreciation  of  God 
formed  through  the  out-doors.  Some- 
times God's  first  temple  is  more  easily 
appreciated  than  magnificent  churches. 
A  fiery  November  sunset,  a  busy  May 
morning,  or  a  roaring  stormy  night, 
cause  one  to  feel  and  know  a  ruling  pow- 
er more  forcefully  than  can  the  elo- 
quence of  pulpit  orators.  The  sermons  of 
Fisherman  Smith  teem  with  out-door  al- 
lusions. He  insists  that  the  out-of-doors 
is  the  grreatest  spiritual  asset  that  we 
have  today,  in  its  purging  of  the  spirit 
and  invigorating  of  the  body. 

"Every  boy  is  naturally  an  Indian  and 
the  girl  of  today  is  a  thorough  good  fel- 
low, some  even  becoming  expert  anglers," 
Mr.  Smith  exclaimed,  in  stressing  his 
confidence  in  the  boy  scout  and  girl 
scout  work.  For  many  years  in  the  dif- 
ferent communities  in  which  he  has  lived 


fly  Alice  Colony 


REVEREND   O.   WARREN   SMITH   OF    EVANSVILLE 
He  will  go  fishing  with  you  any  day   in  the  week   except  Sunday. 


he  has  not  only  been  the  leader  but  the 
pal  of  every  scout  in  town  and  he  is 
earnest  in  his  belief  that  work  among 
the  younger  generation  in  instruction  of 
the  appreciation  of  out-door  living  is  one 
of  the  finest  baits  that  the  sky  pilot  can 
use  in  administering  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  his  flock.  "This  is  not  panthe- 
ism," he  says,  "but  good  sense.  Our 
most  tangible  evidence  of  a  God  is  the 
world  he  has  created." 

Mr.  Smith's  life  has  been  connected  with 
the  out-doors  from  the  time  he  was  a 
baby  on  his  mother's  lap  listening  to  the 
explanation  of  the  what  and  the  why  of 
the  birds  and  the  flowers  until  today 
when  his  granddaughter,  Jean,  perched 
on  his  knees,  eagerly  hears  him  tell  of 
his  life  in  the  open. 

"I  never  did  any  boy  scouting  when  I 
was  a  lad  but  I  was  a  scouting  boy," 
this  man-boy  said.  "My  mother  was 
Scotch  and  my  father  was  Irish,  making 
me  a  real  American,  and  like  many  oth- 
er kids  of  the  younger  Yankee  genera- 


tion, I  loved  to  swim  and  fish  in  the  old 
mill  pond,  near  my  home  town,  which 
was  Weyauwega,  in  Waupaca  County.  I 
attended  'a  distrik  skull',  of  which  Miss 
Martha  Richie  was  the  teacher,  a  wom- 
an who,  next  to  my  mother,  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  my  early  life,  which 
is  just  another  proof  of  the  large  role 
which  these  quiet,  retiring  rural  teach- 
ers are  playing  in  forming  American 
character  and  ideals." 

"Oh,  for  a  little  time  to  fish!"  was  the 
eager  yearning  in  his  heart  the  two 
years  he  attended  Lawrence  College, 
studying  to  be  a  minister,  dissecting  all 
sorts  of  animals  (for  he  had  a  special 
mania  for  biological  studies,  having  had 
at  one  time  a  secret  ambition  to  become  a 
doctor),  earning  his  living  by  working 
for  ten  cents  an  hour  at  any  job,  hating 
to  study  his  Latin,  and  in  the  meantime 
doing  home  mission  work  in  an  Indian 
reservation  near  by. 

"I  can  remember  driving  twenty  miles 
in   the  White   Earth   Indian  reservation. 
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which  was  located  between  the  Dakotas 
and  Minnesota,  where  I  was  doing  home 
missionary  work  for  two  years  after 
leaving  college,  driving  all  this  distance 
without  seeing  any  sign  of  human  life.  I 
have  seen  foxes  playing  like  dogs  along 
the  trail,  and  I  have  seen  wild  ducks  so 
thick  during  the  spring  flight  north  that 
literally  I  could  not  see  the  sun  through 
the  flock.  No  one  went  after  this  game 
with  gfuns  then,  traps  were  set  in  the 
fields  and  one  had  all  he  could  do  to  car- 
ry the  game  home.  Ducks  weren't  all 
that  grew  in  quantities  in  this  country 
for  many  a  night  while  staying  in  the 
house  of  some  generous  frontiersman  I 
have  been  forced  to  kill  other  game 
throughout  the  night — ^the  unconquerable 
bed  bug." 

During  his  stay  of  two  years  in  this 
territory  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to 
Blanche  Sanders,  one  of  his  home  town 
playmates  of  childhood  days.  Since  that 
time  he  has  held  numerous  charges  first 
in  the  Methodist  and  now  in  the  church  of 
our  puritan  fathers,  the  Congregational. 
He  is  still  fishing  as  hard  as  the  day  he 
caught  more  black  bass  than  his  father 


or  the  day  he  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  the  Indian  reservation  away  back  in 
his  college  days. 

"There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
born  fisherman,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  as- 
serted. "There  is  also  the  true  sports- 
man, which  is  the  ideal  fisherman.  He  is 
one  in  whom  fair  play  is  raised  to  the 
nth  place,  he  takes  no  unfair  advan- 
tages of  men  or  fish,  whichever  be  his 
line  of  fishing.  A  man  who  is  a  re^il 
sportsman  will  wet  his  hands  before  he 
touches  the  undersized  fish  to  throw  him 
back.  If  this  is  not  done  the  fish  is 
doomed  to  die  anyway,  for  the  thin  mem- 
brane surrounding  his  body  will  be  brok- 
en, which  results  in  death." 

It  has  been  said  of  Rev.  0.  Warren 
Smith  that  he  is  able  to  take  a  fish  apart 
and  put  it  together  in  better  shape  than 
it  was  before,  which  is  merely  his  special 
job  as  a  nationally  renowned  Ichthyol- 
oyicalist,  which  he  says  is  merely  a 
grown  up  name  for  knowing  all  about 
the  science  of  fish  from  the  tail  to  the 
hook.  Almost  every  day  unidentified  fish 
stroll  into  his  laboratory  for  the  god- 
father-of-all-fish  to  name. 


Large,  heavy  looking,  gray  volumes  in 
one  case,  the  theological  books,  light  airy 
attractive  volumes  elbowing  these  solemn 
neighbors  on  the  left,  the  out-of-door 
books,  among  them  the  first  book  on 
angling  ever  printed,  which  was  written 
by  a  woman  and  in  which  the  Chaucer 
script  was  used, — ^this  is  the  library  of 
this  fisherman  of  fish  and  men.  Men 
come  from  all  over  the  Middle  West  to 
inspect  his  display  of  tackle,  which  is 
valuated  at  thousands  of  dollars.  Among 
the  books  on  his  shelves  are  several  vol- 
umes of  his  own,  including  "Trout  Lore", 
"Casting  Tackle  and  Methods",  "The 
Book  of  the  Pike".  He  has  edited  angling 
departments  and  written  for  nearly 
every  out-door  periodical  in  the  nation, 
and  for  other  magazines,  including  The 
Wisconsin  Magazine. 

"And,"  said  this  gjeat  fisherman, 
springing  to  his  feet  with  the  same 
lightness  with  which  he  might  have 
sprung  off  the  old  bridge  rail  forty  years 
ago,  "the  only  kind  of  fishing  that  I  have 
ever  done  on  Sunday  has  been  done  be- 
hind the  pulpit  rather  than  beside  the 
bank  of  a  stream  or  pond." 


Wisconsin  Has  National  Drug  Clerks'  Home 

far  as  possible.  Superannuated  members 
and  those  needing  the  restoration  which 
such  a  home  will  be  prepared  to  give, 
•will  be  expected  to  pay  in  so  far  as  they 
are  able,  but  it  will  be  a  refuge  for  all 
without  regard  to  their  ability  to  pay. 

The  home  is  known  as  the  Mandabach 
Memorial  Druggist's  National  Home  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Peter  A.  Mandabach, 
founder  of  the  National  Association.  It 
was  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Manda- 
bach that  the  proposition  was  carried 
through  and  the  purchase  of  the  Spring 
Lake  property  was  the  fulfilment  of  his 
life's  dream.  Wisconsin  is  proud  to  have 
this  memorial  to  a  man  who  did  so  much 
for  the  uplift  not  only  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, but  of  all  mankind. 


IN  obedience  to  the  age-old  impulse  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  infirmi- 
ties of  declining  years  the  Associa^ 
tion  of  Drug  Clerks  have  purchased  a 
property  which  is  to  be  their  National 
Home. 

To  many  it  may  be  a  surprise  that  this 
home  is  already  in  use  and  is  in  our  own 
Wisconsin.  After  ten  years  of  investiga- 
tion and  negotiations  the  officers  pur- 
chased the  Spring  Lake  Sanatorium  at 
Palmyra  with  thirty  additional  acres 
from  the  Consumers  Company  of 
Chicago. 

For  many  years  the  Spring  Lake  San- 
atorium has  held  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  health  resort  and  the  building,  al- 
though a  half  century  old,  is  still  in  good 
condition  and  admirably  planned  for  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  Besides  the 
lake  itself  there  are  seven  mineral 
springs  on  the  grounds  from  which  wa- 


ter has  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  of  these,  which  is  immediate- 
ly back  of  the  Home  itself,  is  called 
"Rock  Spring"  and  for  three  decades  has 
furnished  water  of  unequalled  puritj* 
for  use  on  the  dining  cars  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway. 

A  portion  of  the  lake  frontage  will  be 
divided  into  lots  and  sold  to  the  general 
public  with  certain  reasonable  restric- 
tions as  to  building.  In  the  rear  of  the 
plat  so  designated  a  Tourist  Camp  has 
been  opened  for  the  use  of  which  a  nom- 
inal sum  is  charged. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  As- 
sociation will  be  moved  to  the  Sanatori- 
um building  which  is  to  be  converted  in- 
to a  hotel  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  association.  Any  surplus  rooms  will 
be  opened  to  the  public.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  Association  to 
make  the  institution   self  supporting  as 


Them  Was  The  Days 

IT  was  in  1836.  I.  A.  Lapham,  who  lat- 
er became  the  father  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society,  was  writing 
home  to  his  father  in  the  East.  The  eld- 
er Lapham  had  asked  about  opportuni- 
ties for  carpenters  and  builders  in  Mad- 
ison, in  the  wild  territory  of  Wisconsin. 
The  young  man  in  answering  the  query 
reported  conditions  good,  but  advised  his 
father  to  come  and  see  for  himself.  He 
ends  the  letter  in  this  manner: 

"I  feel  myself  much  less  out  of  the 
world  here  than  in  Ohio.  Perhaps  if  you 
have  any  serious  intention  of  coming, 
you  had  better  come  out  this  winter  on 
horseback  and  see  for  yourself.  You  must 
either  come  while  the  roads  are  frozen 
or  defer  the  trip  until  June,  when  the 
roads  become  dry.  They  are  almost  im- 
passable during  the  spring  months.  The 
shortest  route  is  by  Fort  Wayne,  Michi- 
gan City  and  Chicago." 
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By  Muriel  Kell^ 

THE  first  commercial  electrical 
street  railway  company  in  the 
world  was  established  in  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  and  received  its  franchise  on 
January  14,  1886.  The  story  of  the  first 
electric  street  cars,  run  over  the  four 
miles  of  track  from  Riverside  cemetery 
to  the  corner  of  State  and  Prospect 
Streets,  is  one  of  a  financial  failure, 
which  viewed  after  nearly  forty  years 
becomes  picturesque. 

It  was  in  February,  1883,  that  Charles 
J.  Van  Depoele  began  to  demonstrate 
the  electric  street  car  invention  on 
which  he  had  been  working  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  His  first  demonstration 
took  place  across  from  his  laboratories 
in  Chicago.  This  was  followed  by  ex- 
perimental demonstrations  of  the  cars 
at  the  Chicago  Exposition  grounds  in 
September,  1883.  The  street  cars  at- 
tracted wide  attention  and  the  young 
inventor  was  asked  to  make  demonstra- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Several 
of  them  took  place  in  1884  and  1885, 
beginning  with  experiments  at  the  To- 
ronto exposition  of  1884.  A  road  was 
built  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  1885,  and 
a  strip  of  track  was  placed  in  Minne- 
apolis over  which  to  bring  railroad  cars 
into  the  city  from  the  city  limits. 

Among  the  men  who  became  inter- 
ested in  these  demonstrations  was  Judge 
J.  E.  Harriman  of  Appleton,  whose  vi- 
sion for  the  city  in  which  he  lived  never 
has  been  equalled.  The  life  of  Judge 
Harriman  was  spent  in  developing  im- 
provements for  Appleton,  few  of  which 
were  appreciated  by  the  people  of  his 
time  and  almost  all  of  which  were  fail- 
ures financially. 

The  inventor's  records  show  that 
demonstrations  of  the  electric  cars  were 
made  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Cleveland,  O., 
and    Bridgeport,    Conn.,    but   it   was    to 


FIRST  OPEN  CAR  AT   PACIFIC  ST.   BRIDGE,   APPLETON.   1886 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  that  Judge  Harriman 
went  to  see  how  the  new  cars  worked. 
He  was  a  much  travelled  man  and  each 
time  he  returned  from  a  trip  he  brought 
with  him  more  inspiration  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Appleton.  He  returned 
from  Alabama  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  cars  and  convinced  that  a  company 
in  Appleton  would  not  only  improve  the 
city  but  make  fortunes  for  the  men 
who  would  back  it. 

"We  had  visions  of  becoming  million- 
aires out  of  our  electric  street  railway," 
said  Joseph  Koffend,  Sr.,  who  with  T. 
W.  Orbison  are  the  only  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  original  company.  "Judge 
Harriman    returned    from    Alabama    all 


TRESTLE   BUILT    BY    APPLETON    STREET    RAILWAY    CO.    IN    1886    AND    USED    ONLY 
ONCE,    THEN     ABANDONED     BECAUSE    OF     DANGER 


enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of  an 
electric  line  for  Appleton.  It  sounded 
so  good  that  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
selling  stock.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Appleton  Street  Railway  Company  was 
$35,000  which  was  a  lot  of  money  forty 
years  ago." 

Judge  Harriman  became  president  of 
the  company  late  in  '85  with  Mr.  Kof- 
fend as  secretary-treasurer  and  Mr. 
Orbison  as  engineer  for  the  company. 
Four  other  prominent  Appleton  citi- 
zens were  in  the  company,  Capt.  N.  M. 
Edwards,  N.  B.  Clark,  K.  W.  Cook,  and 
R.  W.  Lunt.  The  franchise  was  granted 
in  January  and  work  began  at  once  on 
the  construction  of  the  road.  Elmer 
P.  Morris  came  to  supervise  the  work 
for  the  inventor.  The  five  cars  neces- 
sary were  ordered  to  be  built  by  the 
Pullman  Co. 

It  was  circus  day  in  Appleton  when 
Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Van  Depoele  got  the 
cars  in  running  order  and  made  the  first 
trip.  News  spread  up  and  down  the 
avenue,  which  is  Appleton's  main  street, 
that  the  cars  were  coming.  Announce- 
ment was  made  in  the  circus  tent,  caus- 
ing audience  and  performers  to  run  to 
the  street  to  see  the  history-making 
event.  The  car,  which  was  less  than  a 
third  as  large  as  most  local  cars  of  to- 
day, ran  the  full  length  of  the  track, 
carrying  the  company  officials  and  a  few 
of  their  friends.  When  the  excitement 
was  over,  the  circus  performance  was 
resumed. 

From  the  first,  disappointment  await- 
ed the  promoters  of  street  cars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cemetery — junction  line  as  it 
was  known,  a  track  was  laid  on  Appleton 
street  running  from  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  depot  to  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  depot  across  the  river. 
This  line  had  been  built  at  considerable 
(Continued  on   page   14) 
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IN    FAR    AWAY    ALASKA— SALMON    CANNERIES 


THIS  is  a  story  which  begins  in  hum- 
ble log  cabins,  where  two  bright 
eyed  youths  dreamed  of  bigger 
things,  as  is  the  way  with  youth,  and 
ends  with  these  men  of  vision  at  the 
helm  of  an  international  business  send- 
ing Wisconsin  engineers  all  over  the 
New  World  from  the  ice-ribbed  shores  of 
Alaska  to  the  sweltering  pampas  of  the 
Argentine. 

It  is  a  story  which  carries  the  reader 
into  the  very  heart  of  America's  vast 
industrial  world — drops  him  down  the 
dizzy  shaft  of  our  great  copper  and  iron 
mines,  leads  him  to  the  human  beehive 
of  the  steel  industry  where  labor,  "The 
Giant  with  the  Feet  of  Clay,"  patiently 
puddles  seething  ladles  of  molten  steel, 
and  carries  him  to  the  saw-mills  where 
the  buzz  saw  sings  when  the  log  jam 
breaks  and  a  forest  floats  down  the  riv- 
er. 

In  brief,  it  is  the  story  of  The  Ameri- 
can Appraisal  Company,  learned  from 
the  lips  of  old-timers  who  saw  an  indus- 
try grow  from  the  idea  of  two  men  until 
it  embraced  an  international  business 
employing  over  a  thousand  men  and 
women  who  now  count  more  than  two 
million  property  dollars  every  working 
day  of  the  year. 

Back  in  the  days  before  Wisconsin  was 
admitted  to  statehood  by  the  signature  of 
President  Polk,  in  1846,  to  be  exact — the 
very  year  of  the  first  Wisconsin  Consti- 
tutional Convention — William  M.  Young 
was  born  in  a  log  cabin  at  Lake  Mills.  In 
1867,  seven  years  after  the  Lady  Elgin 
disaster  had  appalled  the  nation  and  two 
years  after  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox, John  L.  Moon  opened  his  eyes  in  a 
log  cabin  at  Rosendale. 

These  two  sons  of  Wisconsin  pioneers, 
raised  in  log  cabins  to  perform  the  hum- 
ble chores  of  farm  lads,  were  destined 
one  day  to  found  a  new  American  in- 
dustry. 

But  Fate,  in  the  old  Greek  dramas, 
never  permitted  the  heroes  of  its  tale  to 


march  blithely  along  over  a  sun-lit  path 
to  certain  success  beyond — and  Fate, 
working  as  silently  and  as  surely  today, 
seemed  for  a  time  desirous  of  leading  the 
heroes  of  our  little  story  through  hard- 
ship and  struggle. 

The  Civil  War  broke  out  when  "Billy" 
Young  was  still  a  lad,  and  as  soon  as  his 
age  permitted — he  was  not  tall  enough 
to  pass  for  an  older  boy  as  so  many  did 
— he  enlisted  as  a  private.  After  he  had 
received  his  discharge  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Fate  (or  was  it  the  clarion  call  of 
Horace  Greeley?)  sent  the  young  man  to 
the  far- West  to  seek  his  fame  and  for- 
tune, but,  finding  neither  after  a  year 
and  a  half  in  San  Francisco,  he  came 
back  East  as  far  as  Nevada,  where  he 
worked  as  a  mine  boss  at  Pioche. 

A  Nevada  mine  in  those  days  was  a 
rough  training  school.  Here  he  saw 
games  played  for  big  stakes,  fortunes 
lost  by  the  turn  of  a  card,  lives  freely  lost 
and  more  freely  taken,  and  all  the  other 
rough  sides  of  a  pioneer  mining  town. 
But  the  lure  of  the  West  can  not  begin 
to  compete  with  the  lure  of  old  Wiscon- 
sin (ask  any  Wisconsin  man  away  from 
his  home  state,  and  see  if  I'm  not  right), 
and  so  by  1880  we  find  William  Young 
back  again  in  God's  Country.  He  went 
into  the  railroad  contracting  business, 
which  prospered    with    James    J.    Hill's 


building    of    the    Northern       B^  Howai 
Pacific,   until   the   panic   of 
1893  wiped  out  sco^-es  of  American  busi- 
nesses. 

We  will  leave  Mr.  Young  gazing  at  the 
black  clouds  of  1893,  while  we  trace,  for 
a  moment,  the  equally  rough  road  of 
John  Leonard  Moon. 

He  was  born  in  1867,  as  we  have  said, 
in  a  log  cabin  at  Rosendale.  Until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old,  he  did  the  things 
that  many  a  log-cabin  country  boy  did 
in  those  days — gathered  the  eggs,  milked 
the  cows,  and  gathered  maple  sap  from 
the  trees  for  candy.  Then  he  was  sent 
away  to  school,  but  before  long  he,  too, 
felt  the  lure  of  old  Wisconsin,  so  he  came 
back  and  taught  school  for  two  terms. 
Teachers,  like  poets,  are  made  and  not 
paid,  and  it  was  not  long  before  John  L. 
Moon  realized  that  he  had  the  latent  pos- 
sibilities for  directing  larger  things  than 
a  class  room,  so  we  find  him  next  study- 
ing shorthand  and  law  in  a  law  office  in 
Janesville.  The  panic  of  1893  was  no 
better  for  the  lawyers  than  it  was  for 
the  business  men,  and  at  this  time  John 
L.  Moon  decided  on  a  business  career. 

At  this  point.  Fate  crossed  the  life 
paths  of  the  two  men;  they  met,  and  for 
several  years  they  slowly  evolved  plans 
for  the  inception  of  an  industry  entirely 
new  to  America — the  appraisal  or  valua- 
tion industry. 

In  1896,  in  the  good  old  days  when  th:? 
sign  "Of en  Warm,  Bier  Kalt;  Weib 
Jung,  Wein  Alt"  everywhere  greeted  vis- 
itors to  Milwaukee,  the  two  men  had  the 
courage  to  launch  their  venture.  They 
organized  a  company,  rented  a  room  in 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel  as  an  office,  bor- 
rowed a  typewriter — and  The  American 
Appraisal  Company  was  born. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  John  L. 
Moon,  speaking  of  the  progress  made  in 
twenty-five  years,  said,  "Then  about  all 
we  had  outside  of  a  few  debts,  was  an 
idea,  and  lots  of  hope.  Now  we  have 
seen  our  hopes  realized,  and  the  promises 
made  more  than  fulfilled." 

Few  great  American  industries  of  to- 
day have  had  a  more  humble  beginning; 
few  have  risen  so  rapidly  to  a  command- 
ing place  in  the  economic  structure  of 
the  country. 

Today  The  American  Appraisal  Com- 
pany is  an  international  business  whose 
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word  is  recognized  as  an 
authority  in  the  world  of 
industry.  As  I  write  this,  its  em- 
ployees, sent  out  from  the  Home  Of- 
fice in  Milwaukee,  are  scattered  all  over 
the  new  world  from  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  Alaska  to  the  fertilizer  plants  of 
Hawaii  and  the  frigorifico  of  the  gale- 
lashed  pampas  of  the  Argentine.  Some 
of  the  appraisers  for  a  pastime  may  be 
spearing  seals  on  the  Bering  Sea  while 
others  ar?  shooting  ostriches  in  Pata- 
gonia. Some  of  its  engineers  are  today 
valuing  the  steel  mills  of  Pittsburgh, 
some  are  down  in  the  turpentine  forests 
of  Louisiana,  others  are  working  hun- 
dreds of  feet  below  the  ground  in  the 
appraisal  of  coal  mines  in  Kentucky,  still 
others  are  appraising  a  power  plant  on 
the  west  coast,  while  some  are  working 
nearer  at  home  placing  a  value  on  the 
obsolete  brewery  property  in  Milwaukee. 
A  few  of  the  appraisers  will  be  found 
covered  with  dirt  and  grim  valuing  such 
dirty  places  as  carbon  plants  making 
lamp  black,  while  others,  immaculately 
clothed  and  perfect  in  social  manners, 
are  appraising  collections  of  antiques, 
the  palatial  home  of  a  captain  of  indus- 
try, or  a  library  of  rare  books. 

"Talk  about  the  lure  of  the  Big  Top 
or  the  spell  of  the  roulette  wheel,"  an 
old  timer  told  me,  "why,  man,  they're  not 
in  it  with  the  fascination  of  the  ai>- 
praisal  'game'.  There's  something  about 
it  gets  into  the  blood,  and  a  man's  not 
happy  unless  he's  ready. with  his  clipboard 
and  rule.  This  week  an  appraiser  may  be 
sweating  under  the  blast  furnaces  of 
Pittsburgh,  next  week  he  may  be  shiver- 
ing in  an  artificial  ice  plant  in  Dallas — 
and  the  week  after,  who  knows?  I've 
crossed  and  re-crossed  the  continent  I 
dont'  know  how  many  times,  and  I  feel 
almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  movie 
studios  of  California  as  I  do  in  the  lum- 
ber mills  of  Maine." 

Asked  if  he  ever  tired  of  the  game,  the 
old-timer  shook  his  head. 

"Never,"  he  replied  emphatically, 
"Never.  When  I  was  young  I  used  to 
read  fiction — but  I've  discovered  so  much 
romance  and  mystery  and  life  and  color 
in  the  great  industrial  civilization  of 
America  that  I  no  longer  care  for  novels. 
You  can't  find  anywhere  in  the  pages  of 
fiction  a  story  as  teeming  with  life  and 
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color  as  that  of  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian works  of  Ford  or  the  wonderfully 
operated  plants  of  the  Big  Four.  I  get 
a  thrill  every  time  I  see  a  huge  crane 
sweep  by  overhead  and  pick  up  a  load 
that  forty  horses  couldn't  budge,  or  see  a 
whole  river  of  molten  steel  rush  sizzling 
out  of  an  electric  crucible,  coloring  the 
sky-line  red  for  miles  around.  My  blood 
positively  tingles  with  excftement  when 
I  look  into  the  lakes  of  liquid  glass  in  a 
plate  glass  factory's  furnace,  or  stand  on 
the  bridge  of  a  rolling  mill,  with  the 
rollers  crunching  and  grinding  under- 
neath, and  see  a  bar  of  steel  two  hundred 
feet  long  shot  across  the  floor,  gripped 
in  iron  hands,  and  shot  back  like  a  great, 
living  snake  through  another  set  of  roll- 
ers. No  man  ever  got  bored  in  this 
game." 

"What  is  an  appraisal,  do  you  ask,"  he 
continued.  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to 
shoot  'mibs'.  At  one  time  I  had  a  cigar 
box  full  of  yellow,  green,  and  red  mar- 
bles won  from  the  kids  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Some  were  new  and  some  were  old ; 
there  was  a  cat's  eye  shooter  which  was 
quite  the  fashion  then  and  a  dull  glass 
'alley'  which  was  out  of  style.  I  looked 
at  them,  studied  their  possibilities  in  ex- 
change, and  finally  decided  they  were 
worth  a  bob-tailed  cat  which  my  best 
girl  wanted  and  a  peg  top  I  wanted  my- 
self. That  was  an  appraisal, -a  valuation." 
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Of  course  The  American  Appraisal 
Company  does  not  place  valuation  on 
bob-tailed  cats,  but  it  does  put  values  on 
enormous  industrial  plants  worth  over  a 
million  dollars  and  on  some,  indeed, 
worth  over  a  hundred  million.  Every 
working  day  of  the  year  it  places  a  val- 
ue on  over  two  million  dollars  worth  of 
property — it  counts  two  million  property 
dollars.  If  the  property  dollars  it  count- 
ed every  week  were  placed  side  by  side 
they  would  reach  from  Kenosha  on  the 
southern  border  of  Wisconsin  clear 
across  the  state  to  Superior,  in  a  great 
chain  of  silver. 

Look  about  you  in  your  homes.  Per. 
haps  you  see  a  "Victrola",  some  "Globe- 
Wernicke  Book  Cases",  a  "Royal"  easy 
chair,  some  "Bakelite"  radio  knobs,  an 
"Estate"  heatrola,  some  "Stratford"  sta- 
tionery, and  an  "Icy  Hot"  vacuum  bot- 
tie.  The  mother  of  the  house  may  be 
chewing  "Doublemint"  or  reading  "The 
Woman's  Home  Companion"  while  mend- 
ing a  pair  of  "Onyx"  hosiery  with  "J. 
&  P.  Coats"  thread.  In  the  kitchen  you 
may  find  "Ivory"  soap,  "Pillsbury's  Best 
Flour",  "Fleischmann's  Yeast",  Swift's 
"Premium  Ham",  Ward's  "Pound 
Cakes",  and  "Palmolive"  soap.  Each  one 
of  the  companies  manufacturing  these 
products,  as  well  as  thousands  of  other 
companies,  have  been  appraised  by  The 
American  Appraisal  Company.  In  fact, 
overt  twenty  thousand  appraisals  have 
been  made  by  the  company  since  its  in 
ception. 

The   Process   of  Making  Appraisals 

Every  appraisal  is  "hand  made"  to  or- 
der. Consequently,  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  making  an  appraisal  is  the  se- 
curing of  the  contract.  The  American 
Appraisal  Company  employs  a  staff  of 
thirty-eight  contract  representatives  in 
charge  of  branch  offices  in  twenty-one 
-American  cities — New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  and  a  dozen  others. 

Upon  receiving  a  contract,  the  Home 
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The  First  Street  Car 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


expense  because  of  the  bridge  over 
which  the  car  went  in  crossing  the  river. 
The  bridge  was  specially  built  of  wood. 

Only  the  demonstration  trip  was  made 
from  depot  to  depot.  It  was  found  that 
crossing  the  bridge  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  that  the  cars  would  find  it 
extremely  hard  to  climb  the  hill  at  Ap- 
pleton  street.  The  demonstration  car 
could  not  make  the  grade  and  had  to  be 
pulled  to  the  top  of  the  hill  by  a  team  of 
horses.  The  company  decided  at  once 
to  abandon  this  part  of  their  enterprise 
and  devote  their  time  to  promotion  of 
the  main   line. 

"Conditions  in  Wisconsin  for  run- 
ning street  cars  were  very  different 
from  those  in  Alabama,"  says  Mr.  Kof- 
fend.      "The  first  open   cars  had  to  be 


replaced  almost  at  once  by  closed  cars. 
We  were  running  over  rails  laid  on  un- 
paved  streets  and  it  was  hard  to  make 
them  stay  in  place.  Then  in  the  winter 
we  had  snow  storms.  We  had  not 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  being  tied 
up  by  snow  but  we  had  to  have  the 
tracks  shoveled  by  hand  in  order  to  let 
the  cars  run  at  all.  There  were  many 
things  that  we  had  not  thought  of  when 
we  started  the  company." 

Street  cars  in  those  days  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  luxuries  that  had  been 
pnticipated.  Trouble  with  the  trolleys 
if  they  were  not  weighted,  and  with 
dropping  weights  if  they  were,  caused 
the  passengers  to  be  inconvenienced  by 
long  delays.  Stones  on  the  track  caused 
a  large  number  of  derailments.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  cars  could  not  be 
depended  upon  to  run  on  schedule  and 
as  a  result  the  early  patronage  de- 
creased. Should  the  cars  be  out  in  an 
electric    storm,   it   became   necessary   to 


shut  off  the  power  and  either  leave  the 
cars  standing  in  the  rain  or  cause  them 
to  be  hauled  back  to  the  car  barns  by  a 
team  of  horses. 

The  company  struggled  along  for  ten 
years,  when  it  went  bankrupt.  The 
stockholders  received  only  seven  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  their  investment.  The 
franchise  and  rights  of  the  company 
were  purchased  by  the  Wisconsin  Trac- 
tion, Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company. 
With  the  improved  conditions  which 
ten  years  had  brought  and  with  the  im- 
provements on  Mr.  Van  Depoele's  inven- 
tion, this  company  has  built  up  a  prof- 
itable public  utility.  Its  interurban 
line  to  Neenah  was  built  in  1899  with 
the  first  trip  on  June  18.  Two  years  la- 
ter, the  interurban  line  to  Kaukauna 
was  completed.  The  city  line  which  ha^ 
been  extended  several  times  in  the  west 
end  of  the  city  still  goes  over  a  major 
portion  of  the  route  mapped  out  by 
.Tudare  Harriman  and  his  associates. 


THE  little  white  church  at  Middle 
ton,  known  as  the  Union  Church, 
has  been  in  existence  about  fifty 
years.  According  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village,  it  has  had  some  thrilling  ex- 
periences. This  church  is  hidden  from 
the  view  of  the  numerous  persons  who 
pass  by  it  daily  on  the  main  road. 
It  nestles  close  to  a  high  wooded 
hill  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
The  poor  worm-eaten,  w^eather- 
beaten  structure  has  served  its 
purpose;  yet  it  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  those  persons  who 
worked  so  faithfully  to  consecrate 
it  as  a  house  of  prayer. 

One  glance  at  this  building  is 
not  sufficient  to  denote  that  it  is 
a  church  because  the  unfortunate 
church  has  no  steeple.  The  front 
of  the  building  is  as  ordinary  as 
a  common  woodshed.  There  isn't 
even  a  window  to  relieve  its  se- 
vere appearance.  This  unique 
church  is  as  plain  and  unadorned 
as  were  the  pioneers  who  built  it. 
The  railings  leading  to  the  entrance 
have  decayed  and  fallen  apart,  yet  the 
old  building  still  has  its  memories  of  the 
day  when  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  brighten- 
ed up  its  exterior. 

Now  it  stands  isolated  most  of  the 
time.  No  children's  voices  hunt  its 
doorway  during  the  week.  Sunday  finds 
a  small  group  of  eager  little  youngsters 
who  still  attend  the  remnant  of  a  once 
popular  Sunday  School. 

At  one  time  the  proud  little  church 
held  its  head  high  because  most  of  the 
villagers  (about  250  in  number)  spent 
an  hour  or  more  each  Sunday  within  its 
stately  doors — for  they  were  stately 
then.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  were 
proud  of  their  Union  Church  because 
they  built  it  as  common  meeting  place 
for  both  denominations.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  itin- 


The  Little  White   Church  with  a  Past 

The  Union  Church  at  Middleton  Still  Remains  as  a  Landmark 

By  V.  M.  Pierstorff 


erant  minister  came  eighteen  miles  on 
horseback  every  other  Sunday  to  preacn 
the  gospel  to  the  enthusiastic  congre- 
gation. 

About  fifteen   years  after   the   foun- 


dation was  laid,  the  quaint  little  church 
began  to  droop  its  head  because  the 
time  was  approaching  when  few  persons 
attended  prayer  meeting.  Three  new 
churches  were  built  and  the  little  white 
church  lost  all  its  former  popularity. 

The  Union  Church  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  races — white  and  black 
were  treated  alike.  One  of  the  most 
liberal  contributors  to  the  building  fund 
was  a  Negro  whose  name  was  Solomon 
Freeman. 

Solomon — as  he  was  known  bv  all  the 
villagers — was  brought  to  Middleton  by 
the  John  Bush  family,  after  the  Civil 
War.  Solomon  was  an  extremely  re- 
ligious man  and  he  placed  every  cent  of 
his  savings  in  helping  to  build  a  meeting 
house  where  he  could  worship  God  at 
his  will.  Solomon  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  Baptist  faith.     Every  Sunday  he 


sat  in  his  customary  seat  in  the  front 
row.  He  never  missed  the  Baptist  ser- 
vices. His  contributions  were  always 
more  than  he  could  afford  to  give. 

Solomon  was  the  only  Negro  in  the 
congregation,  but  the  white  people  were 
his  friends.  After  Solomon's  master 
left  for  California,  he  bought  a 
tumbled  down  shack  on  a  pictur- 
esque little  knoll  in  the  village  of 
Middleton.  The  village  children 
loved  to  huddle  close  to  Solomon 
on  sunny  days  and  listen  atten- 
tively to  his  tales  of  the  years  he 
spent  as  a  slave  in  the  South. 
With  the  rest  of  the  village  cron- 
ies, he  spent  his  evenings  at  the 
grocery  store  within  the  radius  of 
its  stove. 

As  the  years  crept  on,  Solomon 
became  infirm  with  age,  and  final- 
ly, he  died.  His  funeral  was  as 
carefully  planned  by  his  old  mas- 
ter as  though  he  were  one  of  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  Baptist 
congregation.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  little  white  church 
without  a  steeple.  Solomon  was  laid  to 
rest  forever  in  the  Junction  cemetery  — 
three  miles  southwest  of  Middleton. 

His  old  master,  John  Bush,  was  the 
only  mourner  to  follow  the  casket  to  its 
final  resting  place  yet  many  persons 
inwardly  mourned  the  loss  of  the  good 
church  member — Solomon  Freeman. 

Few  churches  are  able  to  boast  that 
they  housed  white  and  black  alike,  but 
the  little  white  church  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  was  not  prejudiced  against  the 
Negro. 
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The  Puzzle  of  Cross  Word  Education 


THE  Oldest  Resident  sat  in  deep 
thought,  so  deep  that  it  was  far 
over  his  head. 

"Education  is  a  wonderful  thing,"  he 
announced  at  length.  "Who  would  ever 
have  supposed  that  the  time  would  come 
when  every  child  in  the  land  could  name 
at  a  moment's  notice  a  Peruvian  bird  in 
five  letters?" 

"Not  I,"  I  admitted.  Even  if  I  had 
stopped  to  consider  the  matter  I  should 
never  have  thought  it.  For  my  own  part, 
I  confess  I  cannot  name  a  Peruvian  bird 
in  twenty  letters. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  repeated  with  just  pride, 
"any  child  in  the  land.  They  have  at  the 
tips  of  their  tongues  rivers  of  South 
America,  Oriental  musical  instruments, 
Latin  abbreviations,  and  geological  for- 
mations,— while  as  for  such  obvious  sim- 
plicities as  prepositions  and  musical 
notes,  they  write  them  instantaneously 
with  scornful  laughter." 

"Just  the  way  they  should  be  written," 
I  said  approvingly. 

"You  would  really  be  surprised,"  he 
went  on,  "to  realize  the  educational  ef- 
fects of  cross  word  puzzles.  Synonyms, 
definitions — in  a  short  time  a  person  be- 
comes a  regular  walking  dinosaurus." 

"Thesaurus,"  I  suggested. 

"That's  a  good  synonym,"  he  admitted. 
"Perhaps  you  do  puzzles  yourself?" 

"No,"  I  admitted  shamefacedly,  "but  I 
am  sure  they  are  very  fine  things  for 
those  who  have  the  capacity  for  them. 
Quite  educational,  as  you  say, — particu- 
larly in  arithmetic,  counting  letters  and 
so  on." 

The  Oldest  Resident  put  on  his  gold 
rimmed  spectacles  and  drew  from  an 
inner  pocket  a  carefully  cut  and  folded 
puzzle.  He  smoothed  it  out  on  the  table, 
stroking  it  tenderly,  and  then  produced 
the  stump  of  a  pencil. 


Frank  D.  Crane 

"Now,  here,"  he  said,  "is  a  very  fine 
specimen.  It  has  a  famous  Bulgarian 
musician,  an  Ethiopian  war  cry,  and  a 
general  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It's 
almost  done, — all  but  Horizontal  31,  a 
domestic  animal,  in  three  letters.  The 
last  letter  is  W." 

"Might  possibly  be  'cow',''  I  suggested 
diffidently. 

He  laughed  indulgently,  as  one  re- 
bukes a  child  who  offers  advice  about 
engine  trouble. 

"No,"  he  said  gently,  "cow  is  not  a  do- 
mestic animal — cow  is  a  lactiferous 
quadruped." 

I  stood  corrected.  He  rose  also,  and 
carefully  replaced  the  cryptic  diagram  in 
his  pocket. 

"I'll  study  it  tonight,"  he  said,  and  I 
felt  him  adding  mentally:  when  there 
are  no  rear  seat  drivers  around. 

We  strode  forth  into  the  waning  sun- 
light. It  was  late  fall,  and  the  fields 
were  sere  and  barren.  The  whole  land- 
scape, square  fields  of  varying  shades  of 
brown,  lay  silent  and  empty  in  the  still- 
ness of  evening.  There  was  something 
impressive  in  the  desolate  immensity. 
Even  my  companion  felt  it. 

"It's  like  a  great  cross  word  puzzle," 
he  said  reverently. 

And  then,  for  no  reason  except  that 
the  talk  of  puzzles  and  the  barren  splen- 
dor of  the  evening  reminded  me  of 
Browne's  Urn  Burial,  I  was  moved  to  re- 
cite the  beautiful  opening  sentence: 

"What  song  the  Syrens  sang,  what 
name  Achilles  assumed  when  he  hid  him- 
self among  women,  though  puzzling 
questions,  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture." 

He  had  been  silent  as  I  spoke;  then 
after  a  moment  he  took   out  his   pencil 


and  wrote  in  a  little  memorandum  book, 
I  need  not  say  how  gratified  I  felt,  to 
find  that  through  his  cross  word  educa- 
tion he  had  recognized  at  once  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  style  which  has  few  equals  in 
English  literature. 

"Good,"  he  said.  "Very  good.  Con- 
jecture, synonym  for  guess,  10  letters." 

We  went  back  to  the  house.  I  may  yet 
live  to  see:  Horizontal  12,  song  of  the 
sirens;  Vertical  41,  name  assumed  by 
.\chilles  among  women! 

Martha,  the  Oldest  Resident's  niece, 
was  telling  bedtime  stories  to  her  child 
as  we  came  in. 

"There  was  an  old  female  person  who 
lived  in  a  pedal  habilment, 

She  had  so  many  direct  descendants, 
once  removed,  she  didn't  know  what  to 
perpetrate. 

She  gave  them  some  diluted  nourish- 
ment without  any  staff  of  life; 

She  corporally  chastised  them  all 
soundly  and  put  them  to  place  of  repose." 

It  was  very  effective  as  a  bedtime 
story.  It  had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the 
child,  but  Martha  herself  dropped  off  to 
sleep  in  a  very  short  time.  I  must  have 
dozed  myself,  for  I  suddenly  realized 
that  the  child  had  been  crying  lustily  for 
some  time. 

The  Oldest  Resident  was  seated  at  the 
kitchen  table  in  profound  thought,  his 
puzzle  before  him. 

"Domestic  animal,"  he  muttered,  "do- 
mestic animal.    Ending  in  W." 

I  dared  not  disturb  him.  But  some- 
thing had  to  be  done;  the  child  was  get- 
ting red  in  the  countenance.  I  ventured 
to  shake  Martha  by  the  shoulder. 

"Madam!   Your  infant." 

"What?"  she  said,  sleepily. 

"Your  infant!" 

"Infant?  Four  letters,  baby;  three  let- 
ters, tot; — seven  letters,  progeny."  She 
went  back  to  sleep. 


Hero  Lies  in  Unmarked  Grave  in  Cemetery  at  Beloit 


ALL  over  the  country  today  various 
societies  and  organizations  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  erect  mon- 
uments to  the  known  and  unknown  dead 
of  the  World  War.  In  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery at  Beloit  a  hero  is  taking  his  last 
rest  without  even  a  Memorial  tree  to 
mark  the  spot  or  do  him  honor. 

In  those  days  when  the  frontier  was 
gradually,  but  none  the  less  firmly,  push- 
ing its  way  westward,  the  great  men  of 
finance  were  following  the  covered  wag- 
ons with  long  lines  of  steel  and  sending 
over  them  great  iron  horses  which 
obeyed  every  motion  of  the  men  whose 
duty  it  was  to  guide  them.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  those  adventures  was  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railroad  which  bound 
the  east  to  the  west,  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  Most  people  living  today  have 
forgotten  the  once  familiar  name,  for  it 
has  long  since  given  way  to  the  famed 
"Santa  Fe,"  but  the  trail  it  follows  is  the 
same  as  in  days  of  yore. 


Leaving  the  Middle  West  at  Kansas 
City,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  reached 
out  into  the  West.  Through  the  sand  at 
Albuquerque,  past  the  Petrified  Forests, 
around  the  Grand  Canyon,  at  last  it 
came  to  the  Mighty  Colorado.  At  Topock, 
which  is  Mohave  for  bridge,  the  river 
marks  the  boundary  line  between  Ari- 
zona and  California.  To  the  north  the 
river  flows  in  a  wide  valley.  To  the 
south,  it  passes  into  a  rocky,  jagged 
canyon.  A  group  of  pinnacles,  visible 
three  miles  away,  is  known  as  "The 
Needles"  and  is  the  first  stop  in  Califor- 
nia. Melchior  Diaz,  the  Spanish  explor- 
er, in  1540  called  the  stream  the  "Rio  del 
Tizon"  (the  Firebrand  River)  from  the 
custom  of  the  natives  he  found  there  who 
carried  firebrands  in  winter  with  which 
to  warm  themselves.  The  name  became  a 
terrible  reality  three  hundred  years  later. 

On  February  25,  1887,  Emmett  J. 
Hodgdon,  a  resident  of  Beloit.  was  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail- 


road. His  long  passenger  train  was  near- 
ing  the  Topock  bridge  and  he  doubtless 
was  thinking  of  a  well  earned  rest  wait- 
ing just  over  beyond  the  mountains.  But 
it  was  not  to  be!  Between  the  engineer 
and  "The  Needles"  was  a  fiercely  burn- 
ing bridge.  So  near  were  the  flames  that 
the  heat  burned  his  face.  Trainmen 
jumped  for  their  lives  but  not  the  en- 
gineer. With  a  courage  and  a  spirit  seen 
only  in  heroes  of  his  type  he  reversed 
the  engine;  baggage  and  mail  cars  piled 
into  the  seething  river  with  him  but  the 
passenger  coaches  with  their  precious 
freight — safe. 

The  country  was  aghast,  horror  strick- 
en at  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
been!  The  lifeless  body  of  the  engineer 
was  taken  back  to  his  home  town  and 
buried  with  honors.  The  Hanchett  fam- 
ily, to  whom  he  was  related  and  in  whose 
burial  plot  he  rests,  are  scattered  and 
gone.  Beloit  has  forgotten !  Emmett 
Hodgdon  lies  in  an  unmarked  grave. 
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FIRE— AND  AN  APPRAISAL  PROVES  ITS  WORTH 


PRICES  ON  AN  AUTO  OR  AN  AUTO  TRUCK 


THE  FINISHING  PROCESS 


Office  in  Milwaukee  pre- 
pares a  careful  digest  of  its 
provisions  for  use  in  the  of- 
fice and  field.  The  digest 
shows  the  form  the  report 
is  to  be  in,  the  basis  of 
values,  the  date  of  the  ap-. 
praisal,  the  property  to  be 
personally  inspected,  and 
other  necessary  information. 

The  field  man  is  next  as- 
signed. Over  two  hundred 
men  are  kept  in  the  "field" 
for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing personal  inspection  of 
each  piece  of  property  to 
be  appraised. 

This  staff  includes  the 
specialist — some  specialize 
in  machinery  making  per- 
iod furniture,  others  in 
steel  mills,  still  others  in 
chemical  plants.  The  dis- 
patcher, in  the  home  office, 
gets  in  touch  with  the  field 
man,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  the  closing  of  the 
contract  the  field  man  is 
speeding  towards  his  work 
— it  may  be  any  kind  of  a 
plant  from  a  shoe  factory 
to  a  coffin  mill. 

Arriving  on  the  job,  the 
field  man  consults  with  the 
client  and  then  prepares  a 
detailed  list  of  every  brick 
and  window,  machine  and 
tool,  furnishing  and  fix- 
tures that  constitutes  the 
permanent  property.  In  the 
case  of  the  larger  apprais- 
als, as  the  appraisal  of  the 
Ford  pints,  the  field  men 
prepared  over  fifty  thous- 
and sheets  of  "field  notes" 
— the  raw  materials,  as  it 
were,  out  of  which  the  fin- 
ished appraisal  is  made — 
which,  when  placed  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  form  a 
stack  twice  as  high  as  a 
man!  The  descriptions  of 
the   thousand   and   one 


WHERE  THE  FOREST  MONARCH  MUST  BE  PRICED 


things  listed  by  the  field  man  must  be 
complete  and  accurate,  and  readily  in- 
telligible to  the  forty  or  more  different 
people  who  handle  his  notes  in  the  office. 

The  appraiser  in  the  field  in  addition 
reports  on  the  depreciation  of  each  item. 
A  new  machine  is  obviously  worth  more 
than  an  old  one  which  has  declined  in 
value  due  to  wear,  tear,  and  physical  ex- 
haustion. Obsolescence,  too,  must  be  con- 
sidered, for  if  a  particular  piece  of  prop- 
eity  is  going  to  be  superceded  by  a  new 
design  produced  in  the  workshop  of  an 
American  inventor,  that  property  is  of 
less  value.  Through  the  progress  of  in- 
vention, the  cable  car  replaced  the  horse 
car  on  our  streets,  and  then  cable  cars 
were  superceded  by  the  overhead  trolley 
type,  and  tomorrow  the  prevailing  mode 
of  transportation  may  be  the  motor  bus. 
Factors  such  as  this  an  appraiser  must 
consider  before  making  his  report  to  the 
home  office. 

When  the  field  notes  arrive  in  Milwau- 
kee, a  detailed  check  is  made  to  see  that 
all  the  terms  of  the  contract  have  been 
complied  with. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Cost  Analysis 
Department  prepares  for  the  pricers  a 
schedule  of  unit  costs  of  building  mate- 
rials and  labor,  which  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  location  of  the  property,  de- 
livery of  materials,  labor  supply  and  ef- 
ficiency, market  prices,  contractors'  prof- 
it and  overhead,  and  a  host  of  other  vari- 
able factors  entering  into  the  cost  of 
building.  A  different  schedule  has  to  be 
made  for  every  contract,  for  the  specific 
conditions    vary    in    different    locations. 

After  the  field  notes  have  been 
checked,  they  are  distributed  to  the  pric- 
ers— one  man  will  price  all  the  pumps, 
another  all  the  motors,  another  all  the 
steam  boiler  equipment.  Here,  too,  each 
man  is  a  specialist  in  his  line.  These 
pricers  put  a  cost,  often  the  cost  of  re- 
production new  based  on  market  condi- 
tions at  the  date  of  the  appraisal — that 
is,  the  pricer  puts  down  a  figure  which 
represents  the  amount  it  would  cost  a 
person  to  buy  the  item,  say  a  motor,  as 
of  the  date  the  appraisal  is  being  made. 

While  the  pricer  is  busy  putting  costs 
on  the  inventory  made  by  the  field  man, 
the  Drafting  Department  is  preparing 
the  building  plans  and  plat  plans  of  the 
property.  A  complete  blue  print  and  pho- 
tostat equipment  provides  for  the  dupli- 
cation of  these  plans. 

After  the  pricing  is  completed,  the 
notes  go  to  the  Extender — a  girl  who  is 
skillful  at  making  multiplication  on  the 
comptometer — who  multiplies  the  quan- 
tities of  each  item  by  its  unit  cost.  Her 
computations  are  checked  by  the  Exten- 
sion Checker  and  the  work  goes  to  the 
Calculating  Department,  where  the  to- 
tals for  each  building  are  figured  and 
their  values  calculated  by  deducting  the 
accrued  depreciation,  which  you  recall 
has  been  placed  upon  each  item  of  prop- 
erty by  the  field  man,  from  the  cost  of 
reproduction. 

The  notes  then  go  to  the  Finishing  De- 
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partment  where  the  work  is  divided 
among  sixty-five  skilled  typists  who 
make  a  literal  copy  of  the  field  notes 
with  detailed  and  total  costs  and  values 
completed.  Here  again  we  find  that  the 
typists  are  specialists — one  girl  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  technical  terms  of  build- 
ing constniction,  another  with  the  pecu- 
liar notations  used  in  describing  pip- 
ing, another  with  home  and  club  furnish- 
ings, and  so  on.  After  typing  is  cam- 
plete,  the  typed  pages  are  carefully 
checked  back  against  the  original. 

After  typing,  the  work  passes  to  the 
Summary  Department  where  a  detailed 
pencil  summary  is  made  from  the 
typed  work.  This  summary  brings  to  a 
head,  as  it  were,  all  of  the  detailed  in- 
formation in  the  appraisal.  After  the 
summary  is  typed,  checked,  and  cross- 
footed  again  it  is  re-checked  back  against 
the  origrinal  notes.  Seventeen  separate 
checks  are  made  of  every  appraisal  be- 
fore it  is  completed! 

The  binder  has  already  prepared  a 
leather  cover,  stamped  with  the  client's 
name  in  gold  letters  and  the  location  of 
his  property,  and  this  cover  is  sent  to  the 
Assembler.  She  assorts  all  the  various 
pages  in  their  proper  order,  numbers 
them,  prepares  an  index  to  each  volume, 
prepares  the  final  certificate,  and  pre- 
sents the  completed  appraisal  for  execu- 
tive review. 

Each  certificate  of  value  issued  must 
bear  the  Company's  seal  and  be  signed 
by  an  officer  of  the  Company.  This  sig- 
nature is  not  forthcoming  until  the  offi- 
cer reviewing  the  work  is  completely  sat- 
isfied that  the  final  value  is  correct. 
Each  officer  of  the  Company  has  had 
over  twenty  years  experience  in  the  val- 
uation of  property,  so  that  when  he  cer- 
tifies that  a  property  valuation  is  correct 
he  has  twenty  years  experience  in  back 
of  his  judgment. 

The  job  is  almost  finished.  There  re- 
mains now  only  the  shipment  of  the  re- 
port and  the  filing  of  the  original  notes, 
office  copy,  and  every  scrap  of  paper 
used  in  arriving  at  the  values  certified  to. 

In  the  miles  of  shelving  of  the  value 
repose  the  original  evidence  used  in  over 
twenty  thousand  separate  valuations 
covering  twenty-five  thousand  properties 
in  Alaska,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  United  States — properties  located 
from  Bering  Straits  on  the  north  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  south. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  appraisal 
process,  nothing  has  been  said  aljout  the 
many  interesting  auxiliary  departments. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  Land  Depart- 
ment which  has  hundreds  of  city  maps 
and  records  on  value  of  thousands  of 
separate  parcels  of  real  estate.  It  can  tell 
you  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land  on 
Broadway  or  the  square  foot  price  of  the 
best  property  on  Main  Street. 

The  Historical  Cost  Department  has 
complete  records  of  costs  running  back 
to  the  period  before  the  Civil  War.  It 
can  tell,  for  instance,  the  wages  of  brick- 
layers in  Chicago  for  every  year  back  to 
pre-Civil  War  days. 

The  Research  Department  has  a  libra- 


ry of  4,500  volumes,  and  innumerable  di- 
gests of  legal  decisions.  A  Business  Re- 
searcher is  located  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  lat- 
est developments  in  the  field  of  law  and 
economics. 

That,  in  short,  is  the  story  of  the  ap- 
praisal, and  of  the  two  men  of  vision 
who  lived  to  see  their  life  hopes  realized. 
A  few  years  before  his  death  in  1922, 
Mr.  Moon  told  the  secret  of  his  success. 
**-The  greatest  thing  a  man  or  woman 
can  possess,"  he  said,  "is  high  charac- 
ter. It  far  outranks  money  or  intellectu- 
ality. The  man  who  has  character  is 
rich  even  if  he  is  without  a  cent,  and  he 
who  is  without  it,  is  a  beggar  even  if  he 
be  a  millionaire." 

So  deeply  has  John  L.  Moon's  philoso- 
phy been  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  the 
employees  that  not  one  can  be  found  who 
would  change  a  woi'd  of  the  company's 
motto : 

"We  Make  Good   Appraisals. 
We  Make  Money  If  We  Can 
Lose  Money  If  We  Must, 
^ut  Make  Good  Appraisals." 


Subscribers  Attention  ! 

BEGINNING  WITH  JAN- 
UARY, 1926,  the  subscription 
price  of  THE  WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE  is  reduced  from 
$2.00  a  year  to  $1.00  a  year, 
and  the  three  year  subscription 
price  from  $5.00  to  $2.50.  We 
are  aiming  at  50,000  subscrib- 
ers in  1926,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  exceptional  sacrifice  in 
subscription  price. 

To  our  subscribers  we  make 
this  special  offer:  Send  us  your 
own  renewal,  whether  your  sub- 
scription has  expired  or  not,  to- 
gether with  one  other  subscrip- 
tion and  we  will  accept  both 
at  50c  apiece.  Or,  you  may 
send  in  your  own  three  year 
subscription  at  this  time  by  re- 
mitting only  $1.25. 
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A  Wonderful  Opportunity 

From  Jefferson  County  Union,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Oct.  9,  1925 


Brash  under  w^ter  showing  hoj^  minnows  use  ii  for 
refuge  to  escape  bi^fish.  Biqfisfi"fians  around  ready 
to  be  caugfif  by  Vie  Ang/er 


[Note — The  satisfied  look  the  big  fish  have  is  due  to  the  fact  th  .t  they  have  just  devoured  all  the  minnows  that  did  not  seek  pro- 
tection within  the  brush. — H.  L.  Hoard.] 

By  H.  L.  HOARD,  Editor  Jefferson  County  Union 


People  round-about  Lake  Koshko- 
nong  have  now  a  chance  to  make  it 
one  of  the  greatest  fishing  lakes  in  the 
state.  Not  that  other  shallow  lakes — 
natural  fish  hatcheries — cannot  be 
similarly  benefited,  but  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  not — not  for  years, 
anyway. 

These  points  we  have  in  our  favor: 

1.  The  lake  has  been  so  well 
cleared  of  carp,  that  there  are  only 
carp  enough  left  to  furnish  minnows 
— ^food  for  the  game  fish  and  to  keep 
up  the  supply  for  the  carp-fishers,  so 
that  they  can  maintain  their  organi- 
zations. 

2.  The  ability  of  the  carp  to  roil 
the  water  and  thus  suffocate  the  game 
fish  is,  for  the  time  being,  gone,  and,  if 
carp-seining  is  kept  up,  will  never  re- 
turn. 

3.  The  water  of  Rock  River,  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Koshkonong,  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  minnow  food — infus- 
oria— so  that  minnows  or  fry  are  as- 
sured of  a  plentitude  of  food,  no  mat- 
ter how  heavily  the  lake  and  river 
are  stocked  with  game  fish. 

4.  The  carp  seiners,  by  the  terms  of 
their  contracts,  are  obliged  to  kill  all 
gar-fish  caught.  The  gar-fish  is  the 
chief  enemy  of  the  young  game  fish. 

5.  Surrounding  Lake  Koshkonong 
are  thriving  cities  in  which,  every 
winter,  enough  minnow-protective 
brush  is  cut  from  the  trees  by  the 
telephone  and  electric  light  compaik- 
ies  to  furnish  8,000  bundles  of  brush, 
18  inches  through  at  the  bands. 

6.  These  brush  bundles  are  easily 
transported  to  the  bank  of  the  river 


and  lake,  easily  weighted  with  bags 
of  stones,  or  of  sand  or  dirt,  tied  in 
their  centers,  and  sunk  below  low- 
water  level  so  as  not  to  mar  the  beau- 
ty of  the  lake  and  river. 

7.  With  this  preparation,  we  have  a 
tremendous  argument  for  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  young  game  fish 
from  the  hatcheries,  because,  once  put 
in  the  water  around  these  brush 
bundles,  they  will  seek  their  protec- 
tion and  thus  escape  their  enemies  un- 
til large  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.  The  fish  hatcheries  know  this. 

8.  There  is  a  double  incentive  to  put 
these  brush  bundles  in  the  water,  be- 
cause every  cottage  owner  wants  a 
good  landing  place  for  his  boats  and, 
as  the  brush  bundles  baffle  the  cur- 
rent, or  waves  they  cause  the  deposit 
of  silt  to  a  height  half  way  up  the 
roll,  leaving  the  brush  well  anchored 
against  ice  floes  and  giving  protection 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  upper  half,  to 
minnows  and  small  fish. 

Each  succeeding  row  of  bundles  will 
cause  the  burial  in  silt  of  the  preced- 
ing row,  until  the  water  level  is 
reached.  Then,  if  topped  with  sharp- 
edged  quarry  stone  or  broken  hard- 
heads, the  ice  will  not  greatly  damage 
the  pier,  as  the  ice  moves  only  round- 
ish stones.  These  it  will  roll  along 
like  greased  marbles. 

9.  The  presence  of  the  minnows  will 
soon  be  learned  by  the  big  game  fish, 
which  will  "hang  around"  hoping  to 
feed  on  them,  thus  providing  an  arti- 
ficial fishing  hole  wherever  desired. 

10.  The  river  and  lake  can  be  made 
to   support  a    fish    population    many 


times  what  they  ever  supported  in 
their  palmiest  days,  just  as  the  culti- 
vated farm  will  support  many  times 
the  number  of  cattle  that  wild  land 
will  support.  In  this  case  the  cultiva- 
tion consists  only  in  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  very  young  fish-fry — . 
supplied  by  the  fish  hatchery. 

BRUSH  SUPPLY  NEAR  AT  HAND — WILL  IT 
BE   SAVED? 

In  the  surrounding  towns  the  work 
of  cutting  out  the  branches  is  soon  to 
begin.  Will  they  be  saved  this  win- 
ter for  Lake  Koshkonong  and  Rock 
River  or  will  they  be  hauled  into  piles 
and  burned,  as  heretofore? 

In  the  light  of  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  this  brush  it  is  almost  a 
crime  to  burn  it.  The  senior  editor 
has  promised  to  take  care  of  the  brush 
cut  from  the  trees  in  Fort  Atkinson 
and  will  see  that  it  is  weighted  and 
sunk  in  the  lake  and  river  edges,  but 
that  is  only  a  small  part  compared  to 
what  might  be  done  if  everyone  who 
could  help  ivould  help. 

A  word  as  to  tying  the  bundles. 
Lay  the  brush  straight  in  piles  on  the 
ground  with  a  half-inch  rope  ending 
in  a  3-inch  ring  underneath.  Pull  the 
brush  into  a  compact  bundle  with  bag 
of  stones  in  center  and  circle  the  bun- 
dle with  hay-wire.  As  soon  as  the  hay 
wire  is  fastened  slip  the  cinch  rope 
along  to  a  new  place  and  cinch  again. 
Three  wires  will  do  the  business. 
Waste  hay  wire  is  easily  obtained 
from  those  who  use  baled  hay  free  of 
charge. 
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He  Began  Where  the  "Injuns"  Left  Off 


SEVENTEEN  years  ago  last  April, 
George  Moss,  then  37  years  of  age, 
with  the  equivalent  of  13 ^^  cents  of 
American  money  in  his  pocket,  pulled  up 
at  a  logging  camp  that  lay  on  the  edge 
of  a  virgin  forest  and  within  sight  of  the 
campfires  of  the  tribe  of  Menominee 
Indians. 

There  was  work  to  do  for  strong  hands 
and  stout  souls.  George  Moss  had  both 
and  he  needed  food  and  shelter.  Before 
the  frosts  of  that  year  had  dropped  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  he  had  through  toil 
and  frugality  garnered  enough  of  the 
world's  goods  to  make  a  small  advance 
on  a  parcel  of  cut  and  burned-over  tim- 
ber land.  With  another  $25.00  he  bought 
a  cow.  Some  kind  soul  gave  him  a  heifer 
calf. 

With  his  field  of  stumps  and  stones, 
the  cow,  the  calf,  his  two  hands,  an  hon- 
est purpose  and  a  determination  that 
never  faltered  there  began  a  struggle 
that  is  typical  of  the  sturdy  sons  who 
have  and  still  are  pioneering  that  great 
northern  portion  of  territory  lying  be- 
tween the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

It  hasn't  been  recorded  as  to  what 
George  did  with  the  "old  cow"  that  win- 
ter. For  all  I  know  he  may  have  taken 
her  along  to  the  logging  camp  with  him, 
tied  her  out  behind  the  cook  shack  under 
a  shelter  of  pine  boughs  and  fed  her  "in- 
jun  corn".  Anyway  George  and  the  "old 
cow"  came  through  the  winter  all  right 
— George  with  a  nice  long  beard,  the  "old 
cow"  with  a  nice,  long  coat  of  hair  and 
both  with  a  good,  healthy  appetite  for 
something  green. 

That  summer  while  George  worked  in 
and  about  the  saw  mills  the  "old  cow" 
worked  out  among  the  stumps  and 
stones,  picking  up  a  morsel  here  and 
there  of  juicy  grass  seeded  from  loads  of 
hay  passing  along  the  "tote  roads"  on 
their  way  to  the  logging  camps.  In  the 
evening  after  the  day's  work,  George  and 
the  "old  cow"  held  communion — George 
pulling  teats  while  the  old  cow  chewed 
her  cud  and  gave  down  that  wholesome 
fluid  which  helps  human  babies  to  ma- 
ture and  the  mature  from  growing  old. 
Then,  too,  the  "old  cow"  had  a  calf  that 


summer  and  thus  together  they  helped  to 
fatten  the  family  pocketbook. 

The  next  four  years  were  very  much 
alike.  Each  year  saw  an  increase  in  the 
cow  family  and  each  year  a  few  more 
stumps  pulled  and  a  few  more  stones 
rooted  out  to  make  room  for  the  red  clo* 
ver  which  grows  wild  and  lush  in  that 
cool  north  country.  Then  there  were  a 
few  "baga's"  planted  and  patches  of  po- 
tatoes here  and  there.  Whenever  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  dodge  too  many 
stumps,  corn  was  cultivated.  These 
things  were  done  of  evenings,  Sundays, 


GEORGE    MOSS 
A   splendid    Example   of   the    Pioneer   Spirit. 

holidays  and  rainy  days  when  George 
was  not  otherwise  engaged  to  help 
others. 

It  seemed  to  George  Moss  that  he  was 
a  long  time  getting  things  done,  but  it 
wasn't  a  great  while  before  he  had  the 
stumps  and  stones  grubbed  out  of  half 
of  his  little  farm  and  made  ready  for  the 
plow.  It  is  quite  true,  too,  that  his  en- 
thusiasm for  work  had  not  cooled,  for  we 
find  him  buying  another  parcel  of  land 
adjoining  his  farm  and  proceeding  at 
once  to  put  it  into  such  shape  that  it 
could  be  utilized  to  pasture  the  family  of 
cows  which  had  by  this  time  increased 
to  nine  in  number. 


There  was  also  a  barn  to  build  for  the 
growing  herd.  Logs  were  snaked  out  of 
the  woods,  cut,  mortised  and  laid  into 
position.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Moss  that  cow 
comfort  ought  to  pay  dividends.  He  rea- 
soned that  a  more  comfortable  means  of 
tying  his  cows  other  than  the  old  rigid 
wooden  stocks  would  do  much  towards 
increasing  the  profits  from  his  herd. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  who  followed  the 
doings  of  George  Moss  that  he  was  farm- 
ing with  his  head  as  well  as  with  hia 
hands.  The  first  ten  years  he  had  been 
tolerably  busy  but  now  he  began  to  find 
time  for  more  observation,  thought  and 
study.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did  was 
to  check  up  on  his  cows  and  get  rid  of 
those  that  were  unprofitable.  He  studied 
and  applied  better  feeding  methods.  He 
went  out  of  his  way  to  see  how  the  oth- 
er fellows  were  doing  things  and  adopt- 
ed those  methods  that  were  better  than 
his.  Whenever  he  found  ways  of  cutting 
costs  he  cut  them,  knowing  that  the  cost 
of  production  was  just  as  vital  as  the 
price  received.  Whenever  it  was  possible 
and  economically  sound  to  do  so  he 
adopted  means  that  increased  production. 
He  built  a  good  poultry  house  and  put 
healthy  hens  in  it.  He  studied  the  value 
of  pure-breds  and  found  that  he  could 
grow  into  pure-breds  gradually  through 
the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire  and  forthwith 
bought  a  pure-bred  Guernsey  bull. 

The  herd  had  again  outgrown  their 
quarters  and  it  was  either  necessary  to 
make  an  addition  to  the  old  log  barn  or 
build  a  new  one.  Judge  for  yourself  how 
well  this  man  reasoned.  He  figured  that 
the  typical  timber  frame  barn  on  the  av- 
erage farm  was  no  better  than  his  log 
barn.  The  most  that  could  be  said  for 
either  was  that  they  were  a  place  with 
four  walls  and  a  roof  in  which  to  keep 
cows.  To  neither  of  them  had  any  par- 
ticular thought  been  given  to  make  them 
serviceable,  profitable  or  satisfactory.  To 
all  purposes  one  was  as  good  as  the  other 
and  he  reasoned  that  if  he  could  not 
have  anything  more  than  four  walls  and 
a  roof  why  he  would  take  the  log  barn. 

But  this  man  had  good  common  sense, 
plus  vision  and  courage.  Before  he  did 
anything  he  investigated — far  and  wide. 


Each  Year  Saw  a  Few  More  Stumps   Pulled 
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After  he  had  investigated  he  planned — 
planned  on  paper.  Then  he  consulted 
with  others  about  his  plans,  he  talked 
and  advised  with  folks  who  could  tell 
him  some  of  the  things  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  about.  He  was  looking  for  ex- 
perience for  he  knew  in  that  way  he 
could  avoid  mistakes  which  could  not  be 
corrected  after  the  barn  was  finished. 
Nor  did  he  propose  to  build  a  new  barn 
that  would  be  a  reflection  on  George 
Moss.  He  proposed  to  find  out  all  about 
it  and  find  out  he  did  before  he  drove  a 
nai!  or  turned  a  spadeful  of  earth. 

The  result  was  more  than  the  best 
barn  in  his  neighborhood — "the  best 
barn" — does  not  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular. But  it  does  mean  something  to 
have  a  warni  barn  that's  dry  and  yet 
constantly  being  purified  with  fresh  air 
from  the  outside.  It  means  something  to 
have  a  barn  that  is  flooded  with  sunlight, 
that  is  a  pleasant  place  for  a  man  to 
work  in  and  a  clean  place  in  which  to 
produce  human  food;  it  means  a  very 
great  deal  to  have  a  barn  that  is  eco- 
nomical of  time,  feed  and  labor.   In  short 
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HE  BUILT  A  GOOD 
POULTRY  HOUSE  AND 
PUT  HEALTHY  HENS 
IN   IT. 


it  means  a  lot  to  be  able  to  say  that  a 
barn  is  entirely  satisfactory.  "I  attri- 
bute my  success,"  says  Mr.  Moss,  "to  the 
keeping  of  good  cows  and  giving  them  a 
chance,  knowing  that  if  good  cows  are 
given  a  chance  they  will  make  good  for 
any  man.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  in  my 
new  barn,  where  I  can  get  my  work  done 
in  half  the  time;  where  the  cows  are 
more  comfortable  and  contented  and 
where  they  do  better;  where  I  can  dupli- 
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cate   summer   conditions  in  the   dead  of 
winter." 

Worldly  possessions  are  not  the  meas- 
ure of  a  man,  but  George  Moss  is  well 
off.  He  is  in  possession  of  his  farm. 
There  is  a  new  home  with  the  necessary 
conveniences  to  make  it  comfortable.  The 
new  barn  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
there  are  comfortable  stalls  for  the  cows, 
water  cups  to  increase  the  milk  flow, 
overhead  carriers  to  save  time  and  labor, 
a  ventilation  system  that  brings  health 
and  vitality  to  the  stock.  There  are  41 
head  of  Guernsey  cattle,  a  pure-bred 
Guernsey  bull,  a  fine  span  of  horses,  a 
tractor  and  a  large  flock  of  money-mak- 
ing hens,  and  whatever  tools  and  imple- 
ments are  necessary. 

The  big  thing  about  George  Moss  is 
the  indisputable  fact  that  he  made  good 
with  the  talents  the  Almighty  gave  him 
— two  hands  to  work  with  and  a  brain  to 
think  with. 

— The  Jamesway  Magazine. 


Wisconsin  Students  Wr  te 
Inspiring  Poetry 

THE  WISCONSIN  MAGAZINE  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  appreciation  of  the  bet- 
ter things  among  our  younger  people.  It 
is  a  pathetic  fact  that  among  many  of 
the  students  of  high  school  age  in  this 
state,  the  writing  of  poetry  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  effeminate  occupa- 
tion. It  is  going  to  take  some  time  be- 
fore we  completely  break  away  from  the 
provincialism  that  blinds  us  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  most  consummate  art  in  the 
world, — the  expression  of  human  emo- 
tions in  rhj-thmic  form. 

A  gleam  of  hope  can  be  seen,  however, 
in  the  effort  put  forth  by  many  of  our 
Wisconsin  high  school  teachers  in  in- 
spiring their  students  to  express  them- 
selves in  verse. 

For  example,  from  River  Falls  High 
School  (Miss  Mabel  E.  Lumley,  teacher) 
come  three  poems  written  by  the  stu- 
dents of  that  school.  The  first  one,  by 
Ethelyn  Brown,  has  a  good  deal  of  vali- 
ant philosophy  in  it.  It  might  have  been 
writen  by  some  one  with  more  years  of 
experience: 


Is  this  world  a  better  world 

Because  I'm   passing  through  ? 

Is   this   world  a  brighter  world 

Because  of  me  or  you  ? 

Have  I  gathered  piercing  thorns 

By   heat  of  blazing  sun  ? 

For  some  gift  to  leave  behind 

When  my  day's  toil  is  done? 

Have   I  given  the  erring  one 

A  smile  as  one  divine? 

Have    I   greeted   strangers   here 

Or  sent  them  just  a  line? 

Have  I  found  the  better  part 

That  life  through  toil  doth  give? 

Have  I  given  the  weaker  ones 

A   part  that   they  might  live? 

Have   I   cheered    my    neighbor   here    * 

With  just  a  praising  word  ? 

Stirring  up   his   courage  here 

To  battle  sword  to  sword  ? 

Then  when  death  doth  beckon  me 

Some  youth  will  fill  my  place 

And  find  this  world  a  better  world 

Because  I've  won  the  race. 

Robert  Smith  has  caught  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  snow  clad  hills  of  Wisconsin 
with  a  keenness  of  understanding  and 
delicacy  of  touch  that  might  be  envied 
by  older  poets: 

I  see  the  snow  swiftly  flying  o'er  fields  of  white. 

Hurrying,  scurrying  here  and  there,  with  no- 
where to  alight. 

Pushing,  shoving,  scrambling  like  the  multitudes 
in   life, 

Until  at  last  they  come  to  rest  in  some  seques- 
tered  spot. 

Back  to  earth,  from  whence  they  came,  to  share  a 
common  lot. 

The  whimsical  fancy  of  youth  that 
childhood  is  a  period  far  removed  is  evi- 


dent in  the  poem  which  follows,  by  John 
Davison.  No  doubt  Mr.  Davison  will 
appreciate  his  own  sentiment  more  keen- 
ly as  the  years  go  by: 

When  I  was  young  I  sailed  a  ship 

Of  happiness  and  joy  ; 
I   pondered  o'er  no  thought  or  trouble 

But  I  was  just  a  boy. 

My  ship  was  new  and  never  shirked. 

It  worked  without  delay ; 
In  other  words  I  had  not  learned 

Of  things  that  mar  our  way. 

Since  then  it  seems  my  life  has  been 
Just  one  continuous  struggle  ; 

In  order  that  I  might  have  joy, 
1  first  must  answer  trouble. 

And  after  all  I  guess  that  work 

Should  come  before  our  joy  ; 
But  just  the  same  I'll  always  wish 

That  I  was  just  a  boy. 


A  GARDEN  IDYL 

Caressing  winds  from  far-off  seas 
Revealed  to  me  the  subtle  charm 
That   haunts   my  garden   peonies. 

One  wind,  as  timid  as  a  fawn. 

First  whispered  that  the  pink  ones  caught 

Their  beauty  from  a  summer's  dawn. 

Then  stirred  a  cool  breeze,  sighing  low. 
And.  making  nod  the  white  ones,  said 
That  they  were  born  of  winter's  snow. 

The  red  ones  ?    Ah,  they  felt  the  rush 

Of  warm  winds  from  the  West  where  skies 

Flamed  up  with  sunset's  crimson  blush. 

— Ralph  Culnan. 
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NOW  Fort  Atkinson  may  change  ils 
city  planning  commission  to  suit 
the  needs  of  its  peculiar  situation 
without  forcing  the  same  change  op 
every  other  fourth  class  city  in  Wis- 
consin through  a  general  state  law.  The 
passage  of  the  home  rule  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  last  Novembei 
has  made  the  action  possible. 

The  city  council  of  Fort  Atkinson 
may  now  draft  an  amendment  to  its 
city  charter,  call  a  city  election,  and 
submit  the  question  to  the  voters  of 
Fort  Atkinson.  What  the  citizens  of 
Fort  Atkinson  do  to  the  organization  of 
Iheir  city  planning  commission  will  not 
affect  the  planning  commissions  of  other 
fourth  class  cities.  Thanks  to  the  home 
rule  amendment,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred other  fourth  class  cities  in  Wiscon- 
sin may  now  arrange  their  planning 
commissions  to  suit  their  peculiar  need^ 
without  having  to  seek  permission  from 
the  state  legislature  and  without  having 
to  overcome  the  consequent  opposition 
of  other  fourth  class  cities  that  do  not 
desire  such  a  change. 

The  home  rule  amendment  solves  this 
type  of  problem  so  simply  and  its  neces- 
sity is  so  obvious  that  one  is  astonished 
to  learn  that  nearly  twenty  years  have 
been  required  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  amendment.  For  Fort  Atkinson  s 
problem  is  not  the  only  one  that  has 
harassed  state  legislatures  and  city 
councils  in  Wisconsin. 

A  few  years  ago  Richland  Cen- 
ter built  a  municipal  theater  and 
auditorium.  After  the  citizens  had  got 
it  built  they  found  they  had  no  power  to 
build  and  operate  such  a  building  and 
that  the  bonds  they  had  sold  were  inval- 
id. They  then  had  to  come  down  to  the 
state  legislature  and  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  an  amendment  to  the  general 
charter  law  to  give  them  this  power  and 
to  validate  their  bonds.  If  the  home  rule 
amendment  had  been  in  force,  they 
could  have  stayed  at  home  and  settle  J 
their  own  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  the  city  of  Hudson 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  toll 
bridge  company  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  bridge.  After  the  contract 
was  executed  and  the  city  had  built  an 
expensive  approach  to  the  bridge,  the 
council  found  that  the  contract  was  voiu 
because  the  legislature  had  not  given 
cities  power  to  buy  and  operate  toJ 
bridges.  Nearly  five  years  were  re- 
quired for  the  city  to  get  the  necessary 
amendments  enacted  by  the  legislatuie 
and  to  take  over  the  bridge.  The  toli.> 
of  the  bridge  yield  an  annual  revenue 
of  $75,000.  A  simple  charter  amend- 
ment voted  by  the  citizens  of  Hudson 
would  have  solved  their  difficulty  haa 
the  home  rule  provision  been  in  force 
at  the  time. 

Many  cities  have  been  vexed  by  tins 
inability  to  settle  their  own  affairs  with- 
out having  to  seek  aid  from  the  state 
legislature.  A  typical  example  is  the 
effect  of  the  passage  of  the  general 
charter   law   for    cities   and    villages    In 
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1921.  This  law  provides  for  a  utilities 
commission  to  replace  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works,  waterworks  commission,  and 
similar  bodies  for  the  administration  of 
the  waterworks.  Several  cities  pre- 
ferred for  good  reasons  peculiar  to  their 
situations  to  leave  the  waterworks  ad- 
ministration under  the  board  of  public 
works  rather  than  to  create  a  new  com- 
mission. But  they  could  not  legally 
do  so  and  had  to  wait  until  the  1923 
session  of  the  legislature  would  pass  an 
amendment  to  the  charter  law  making 
the  provision  optional.  Had  home  rule 
been  in  force  then,  these  cities  coula 
have  drawn  up  their  own  amendment, 
submitted  it  to  the  cities  in  their  sep- 
arate municipalities,  and  thus  amended 
their  own  charters  to  fit  their  peculiar 
local  needs. 

Not  only  cities  and  villages  have  suf- 
fered from  the  absence  of  the  home  rule 
measure,  but  the  legislature  has  been 
flooded  with  a  multitude  of  these  local 
bills.  During  recent  years  a  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  state  legislature  to 
insert  a  comma  in  a  general  charter  law 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  mayor 
had  the  right  to  veto  a  resolution.  An- 
other bill  was  introduced  to  put  a  tele- 
phone in  a  judge's  office,  another  Lo  fix 
the  salary  of  a  judge,  and  another  to 
insert  the  word,  "spjecial,"  so  that  a  city 
could  submit  a  change  in  words  before 
its  regular  municipal  election.  More 
than  200  such  bills  are  introduced  m 
the  legislature  at  each  session. 

Why  hasn't  the  home  rule  provision 
been  in  force  for  many  years?  The 
real  explanation  is  difficult  to  find,  but 
the  history  of  the  fight  to  secure  it 
throws  some  light  upon  the  mystery. 

The  first  attempt  to  secure  home  rule 
in  any  manner  originated  in  Milwaukee. 
After  a  long  fight  in  the  legislatuie 
a  law  was  passed  that  would  have  en- 
abled the  citizens  of  that  city  to  goverr. 
themselves  in  large  meagure  without 
having  to  appeal  to  the  biennial  seo 
sions  of  the  legislature  for  relief.  But 
the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  de- 
clared the  law  unconstitutional  in  19 1<^ 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  making  pow- 
er is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  state 
legislature  and  cannot  be  delegated  to 
cities.  Nearly  every  high  school  boy 
knows  of  that  principle  in  American 
government. 

Persons  who  will  read  the  editoriait 
in  the  Milwaukee  newspapers  of  that 
time  will  smile  amusedly  at  the  bicker- 
ing. One  newspaper  charged  that  the 
legislature  passed  the  law  with  tao 
knowledge  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 
This  paper  charged  also  that  an  opposi- 
tion newspaper  and  a  certain  political 
group  were  not  sincerely  in  favor  of 
home  rule  but  professed  to  be  by  sup- 
porting a  bill  that  they  knew  was  un- 
constitutional. Whoever  was  at  fault, 
it  is  certain  that  home  rule  in  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  retarded  by  politicians  in 
the  large  cities  who  believed  that  they 


could  triumph  in  the  state  legislature 
when  they  could  not  get  what  they  waul- 
ed  in   their  own   home  cities. 

Upon  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  the  su- 
preme court,  advocates  of  home  rule 
began  to  work  for  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution. 
That  was  something  that  could  not  be 
declared  unconstitutional  because  it 
would  be  a  part  of  the  organic  law  ol 
the  state.  So  home  rule  amendments 
to  the  constitution  were  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  1911  and  1913  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  1914.  But  tlie 
home  rule  amendment,  along  with  nine 
other  proposed  amendments,  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  people.  Nothing  further  was 
done  until  after  the  war.  Then  the 
present  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  1919,  1921,  and  1923, 
and  submitted  to  the  voters  in  Novem« 
ber,  1924. 

Thirteen  states  now  have  home  ruie 
provisions.  Missouri  adopted  such  a 
provision  in  1875  and  among  those  who 
have  followed  suit  are  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  California,  Washington, 
Oregon,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and  Ari- 
zona. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  the  home 
rule  amendment  are: 

1.  It  gives  the  people  of  each  com- 
munity an  opportunity  to  have  the  kind 
of  government  they  want. 

2.  It  develops  public  interest  in  lo- 
cal affairs  by  placing  on  the  citizens 
of  each  community  responsibility  for  de- 
vising, discussing,  and  deciding  on  the 
organization  and  functions  of  local  gov- 
ernment, as  they  formerly  did  in  New 
England  during  colonial  times. 

3.  It  enables  local  communities  to  deal 
with  local  problems  more  promptly. 

4.  It  makes  local  government  more 
flexible  and  better  adapted  to  local 
conditions  than  under  a  rigid  system  of 
uniform  legislation. 

5.  It  relieves  the  state  legislature 
of  the  burden  of  considering  local  prob- 
lems, such  as  making  a  change  in  the 
police  commission  at  Omro,  and  enabl- 
ing it  to  devote  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  important  matters  of  taxa- 
tion,  education,  and  appropriations. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  has  caused 
very  little  confusion  in  the  field 
of  legislation  already  covering  munici- 
pal government.  Attorney  General  Her- 
man L.  Ekern  believes.  Laws  now  on 
the  statute  books  are  not  likely  to  be 
affected  in  large  measure. 

The  method  of  its  going  into  effect 
is  simple.  The  amendment  leaves  to 
the  legislature  the  choice  of  the  meth- 
od to  be  followed  by  municipalities.  The 
common  practice  in  most  states,  in  the 
case  of  adopting  a  new  c'narter  or  mak- 
ing a  general  revision  of  the  old  one,  is 
to  provide  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  charter  committee  to  draft 
the  charter.  Then  the  charter  is  sub- 
mitted   to    the    people    for   approval.  In 
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•case  of  amendments  to  the  charter,  the 
city  council  usually  has  the  power  to 
propose  the  amendments  and  to  submit 
them  to  the  voters.  In  some  states  the 
people  themselves  may  take  the  initia- 
tive in  submitting  proposed  changes  in 
the  city  charter. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
grants  a  great  deal  of  autonomy  to  cities 
and  villages,  it  does  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  legislature  in  matters  of  state- 
wide concern.  Although  the  amendment 
prevents  the  legislature  from  interfer- 
ing in  purely  local  matters,  the  legisla- 
ture may  pass  any  general  law  relating 
to  public  health,  education,  regulation, 
of  public  utilities,  the  police  power, 
fire  protection,  and  any  other  sub- 
ject of  state-wide  importance.  But  such 
general  laws  must  apply  to  all  cities  or 
all  villages.  And,  of  course,  any  home 
rule  charter  adopted  by  a  city  or  village 
that   conflicts   with   these    general   laws 


passed  by  the  state  legislature  will  be 
void.  The  constitution  and  the  state 
statutes  will  remain  the  organic  law  for 
municipalities. 

Home  rule,  important  as  it  is  to  Wis- 
consin cities  and  villages,  is  even  more 
important  to  large  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  The 
factor  that  motivates  politics  today  m 
New  York  is  the  extent  of  home  rule 
that  the  metropolis  wants.  The  sub- 
ways and  elevated  lines  in  the  city  have 
been  congested  for  years  and  the  situa- 
tion is  growing  worse  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  two  transit  commissions — the 
city  commission  and  the  state  commis- 
sion. Upstate  politicians  who  control 
the  state  legislature _are  so  unwilling  to 
give  autonomy  to  New  York  City  that 
Tammany  has  been  able  to  remain  in 
power  for  a  long  time  because  it  stands 
for  home  rule. 

Much  of  the  bad  government  in  many 


cities  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  their  affairs  are  so  much  in 
the  hands  of  legislatures  dominated  by 
the  country  districts.  The  states  them- 
selves are  in  better  shape  because  the 
rural  legislators  usually  are  competent. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  a  farmer  or  a 
citizen  of  a  small  town  to  understand 
the  problems  of  a  city  whose  population 
is  counted  in  five  and  six  figures. 

Government  in  the  future  is  to  be 
chiefly  by  cities.  Cities  are  growing 
larger,  and  roads  and  automobiles  are 
bringing  the  country  closer  to  the  city. 
The  country  districts  now  have  few 
problems  of  government  but  the  city  is 
continually  finding  new  problems  to 
solve.  The  growth  of  the  new  democra- 
cy is  going  to  be  in  the  cities  henceforth 
and  the  country  can  contribute  but  lit- 
tle. The  best  that  it  can  contribute  now 
is  to  permit  the  city  to  solve  its  own 
problems. 


CATCHING  OUR  PIONEERS  ALIVE 


IT  has  become  quite  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  dig  from  the  pages  of  the 
past  the  stories  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  made  our  state  and  our  na- 
tion, but  while  we  are  reading  musty 
books  and  examining  worn  "collections" 
we  are  missing  a  game  that  is  far  more 
fascinating,  that  of  "catching  our  pio- 
neers alive." 

Every  locality  has  men  and  women 
who  came  to  Wisconsin  when  the  state 
was  young  but  because  these  people  are 
modest  we  forget  that  they  lived  the 
stories  for  which  we  are  looking.  Prob- 
ably no  community  in  the  commonwealth 
has  more  interesting  people  to  the  square 
mile  than  that  round  about  Prairie  du 
Chien,  where  the  West  began. 

One  of  these  pioneers  is  Ernest  Shultz, 
who,  although  seventy-six  years  young, 
followed  the  binder  all  day  long  during 
the  last  harvest  and  worked  side  by  side 
with  his  son  and  grandson.  It  was  out  in 
the  oat  field  that  our  search  ended  when 
we  went  to  look  for  him  and  to  hear 
from  his  own  lips  the  story  of  his  pio- 
neering. 

Beginning  his  narrative  with  his  com- 
ing to  the  "Prairie  of  the  Dogs"  with 
his  parents  when  a  mere  boy,  Mr.  Shultz 
told  us  of  the  days  and  nights  spent  in 
the  shelter  of  "Old  Fort  Crawford". 
"There  was  no  other  place  to  stay.  The 
only  tavern  was  full,  for  the  long  lines 
of  'prairie  schooners',  what  the  young- 
sters today  call  the  covered  wagons,  were 
still  winding  their  restless  way  up  over 
the  hills  from  New  Diggins.  Many  of 
these  passed  on  through  the  gap  in  the 
trees  you  can  see  just  over  there  on  the 
McGregor  side."  Mr.  Shultz  paused,  first 
to  wipe  the  streaming  sweat  from  be- 
neath the  picturesque  felt  hat  that  had 
seen  better  days  and  then  to  point  a  toil- 
worn  finger  to  the  trail  out  into  the 
West.  "Some  stayed,"  he  resumed,  "but 
most  of  them  went  on  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  new  country.  The  banks  of 
the  river  swarmed  with  traders  and  ad- 
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One    of    the    quiet    farmers    who    followed    in    the 

footsteps    of    the    early    explorei-s. 

venturers  in  those  days  and  the  tales 
this  village  knows — oh,  it  is  a  long  story 
and  a  thrilling  one." 

The  very  oat  field  in  which  the  farmer 
and  his  son  toiled  is  historic  ground.  In 
the  days  when  Astor's  fortune  was  in  the 
budding  and  the  season's  yield  of  furs 
was  the  only  interesting  subject  of  con- 
versation, this  land  was  held  by  Michael 
Brisbois  who  was  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  best  known  men  of  the  great 
North  West  Territory,  first  as  an  agent 
and  then  as  a  partner  of  the  founder  of 


the  American  Fur  Company.  The  French 
Canadian  came  down  out  of  the  North  to 
found  his  family  and  his  fortune.  To- 
day the  fortune  has  vanished  and  the 
family — Mr.  Schultz  will  tell  you,  "The 
family  sleeps  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in 
the  clearing  just  beyond  the  oat  field. 
When  the  farm  came  into  my  possession 
no  reservation  was  made  of  the  plot  of 
ground  which  contains  all  that  is  left  of 
the  once  famous  family." 

The  relatives  of  Michael  Brisbois  who 
live  in  the  valley  come  occasionally  to 
visit  the  secluded  tombs  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  it  is  to  the  tender  care  and  si- 
lent watchfulness  of  the  Schultz  family 
that  they  have  remained  unmolested  all 
these  years.  From  the  fields  in  which  Mr. 
Shultz  has  labored  all  his  life  may  be 
seen  the  panorama  of  the  Mississippi, 
for  miles  in  either  direction.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bluff,  some  four  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  brow  of  the  hill,  lies  the  present 
city  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  over  at  the 
left  may  be  seen  the  crumbling  walls  of 
"Old  Fort  Crawford". 

"It  was  a  crime  to  let  people  come  at 
will  and  carry  away  the  historic  stones," 
Mr.  Shultz  declared,  "but  the  hills  will 
remain  to  remind  coming  generations  of 
the  adventures  of  Rolette,  Douseman, 
Brisbois  and  perhaps  of  the  quiet  farm- 
ers like  me  who  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps." 

The  farmer  glanced  at  the  sun  and 
knowing  that  his  day's  work  was  not  fin- 
ished we  reluctantly  turned  toward 
home,  but  we  will  go  again  and  hear  of 
the  fur  traders,  of  the  pearl  fishers,  the 
keel  boats,  and  all  the  other  interesting 
stories  that  our  pioneers  have  seen  writ- 
ten upon  the  pages  of  Wisconsin's  his- 
tory. 


Estimates  made  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  indicate  that  the  700,000 
tourist  cars  which  visited  the  state  dur- 
ing the  last  annual  wanderlust  season 
spent  $89,000,000. 
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Paul  Bunyan  is  With  us  Again 


(Continued  from  page  8) 


and  selected  the  most  obscure  out-of- 
the-way  place  he  could  find,  so  he  fol- 
lowed Paul  Bunyan  up,  built  a  shack 
and  started  in  at  the  point  above  spoken 
of  at  the  end  of  the  tote-road  Old  Paul 
had  cut  from  Stevens  Point.  He  soon 
flooded  the  trappers,  hunters  and  In- 
dians with  his  shin-plaster  money,  tak- 
ing care  to  get  all  the  change  he  could 
in  gold. 

One  day  the  mail  carrier,  George 
Sturdevant,  who  carried  the  mail  from 
Wausau  to  Ontonagon,  brought  word 
that  a  delegation  from  the  east  (some 
were  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank) 
were  on  their  way  up  to  collect  their 
dividends  if  they  could  from  the  bank- 
er. But  the  man  was  a  crook  and  he 
got  together  a  bunch  of  Indians  and  cut 
trees  into  the  tote-road  all  the  w^ay  down 
to  Pelican  Rapids  (now  Rhinelander.) 
This  crew  ate  up  all  of  the  supplies  the 
old  fur  trader  had  there  and  the  stock 
holders  had  to  turn  back  without  get- 
ting anything. 

It  soon  got  noised  around  that  the 
bank  had  busted.  The  banker  had  col- 
lected all  the  gold  coin  in  the  country 
and  flown  his  kite  and  nothing  but  gold 
would  buy  tobacco,  and  none  of  that 
nearer  than  Grand  Rapids  (now  called 
Wisconsin  Rapids.) 

Bunyan's  men  were  building  a  barn 
for  the  big  ox,  but  dropped  their  tools 
and  lit  out  to  catch  the  absconding 
banker;  one  gang  going  north  and  an- 
other south  along  the  trails,  and  an- 
other west  down  the  Wisconsin  river. 
Tihs  gang  was  told  by  Fred  Tamblinj,, 


who  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Mud  creek, 
that  the  banker  had  passed  there  with  a 
heavy  pack  on  his  back  going  down  the 
river  on  the  ice.  They  tracked  him 
down  about  seven  miles  onto  Ottar  rap- 
ids and  found  he  had  broken  through  the 
ice;  and  although  they  cut  poles  with  a 
hooked  limb  on  them  and  made  a  good 
investigation,  they  did  not  find  him  or 
his  pack.  He  must  have  crawled  on 
down  to  some  deep  hole  and  got 
drowned,  they  concluded,  so  they  re- 
turned to  camp  swearing  and  cursing  a 
blue  streak  every  jump,  and  found  the 
rest  of  the  crew  doing  the  same. 

The  air  was  blue  and  they  even  spat 
blue  streaks  in  the  snow  until  the  snow 
was  colored  blue  for  miles  around. 
Even  the  ice  on  the  lake  was  blue  and 
the  water  in  the  lakes  was  blue  in  the 
spring,  and  the  big  ox  that  had  lain  out 
in  the  snow  all  this  time  waiting  for  his 
barn  to  be  built,  had  changed  his  color 
to  blue.  Mrs.  Bunyan  forgot  to  take  in 
her  cabbages,  onions  and  radishes  and 
left  them  out  all  winter.  They  were 
also  blue. 

The  banker  had  got  away  with  all  the 
coin  in  the  country  and  it  was  two 
months  before  another  supply  of  new 
tobacco  was  brought  in  by  the  mail  car- 
rier on  his  next  trip.  By  and  by  it  got 
noised  around  that  some  trappers  had 
found  Mr.  Banker's  pack  of  gold  along 
in  the  year  of  1871  when  it  was  so  dry 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  swim 
a  musky,  and  had  in  turn  buried  it  in 
many  different  places  around  Eagle  Riv- 
er, on  their  trips  to  the  trading  post. 

They  buried  it  at  the  roots  of  the 
big  pine  trees  that  could  be  easily  iden- 
tified near  the  trails,  and  as  most  all  of 
the  old  timers  have  passed  away,  most 


all  of  the  gold  still  remains  where  the 
trappers  buried  it.  Some  few  of  them 
who  had  families  told  them  where  their 
share  was  buried  and  it  was  recovered, 
which  made  the  facts  public  but  was 
soon  forgotten.  Until  only  recently  has 
an  effort  been  made  to  find  any  more  of 
the  buried  gold. 

This  is  now  being  done  by  Vilas 
county's  agricultural  agent,  who  has 
been  joined  by  the  dynamiting  gang 
from  the  agricultural  department  of 
Madison.  They  will  endeavor  this  win- 
ter at  the  variuos  school  houses  and 
town  halls  in  the  county,  where  they 
will  hold  meetings,  to  have  every  farmer 
in  the  county  go  with  them  and  pro- 
ceed to  blow  all  the  pine  stumps  out 
of  the  ground  in  the  county  and  locate 
the  gold  the  wild  cat  banker  planted 
years  ago. 

Not  alone  will  the  farmers  aim  to 
gi-ab  off  some  of  this  buried  wealth  in 
the  county.  Others  have  done  it,  so  I 
am  told.  One  is  Finn  Lawler  of  Eagle 
River  who  was  timekeeper  in  Paul  Bun- 
yan's camp  at  the  time  and  was  the 
only  man  in  camp  who  could  read  and 
write  (but  had  nothing  to  do  with  snow 
coloring  methods  of  the  crew)  and 
could  talk  the  Chippewa  language.  No 
doubt  he  got  many  tips  from  the  Indi- 
ans as  to  the  location  of  some  of  the 
gold  coin,  as  he  is  now  a  leading  banker 
of  Eagle  River. 

This  late  day  the  money  is  anybody's; 
he  who  first  gets  possession  of  it.  So 
every  one  in  the  county  has  a  chance, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  watch  the  agent 
and  his  gang  of  stump  blowers  and  find 
out  where  they  are  working.  Gold 
will  buy  fur  cloaks,  blooded  bulls,  and 
lots  of  things  if  you  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  grab  up  some  of  it. 

E.  S.  Shepard. 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


44''  I  ^  HERE  is  no  use  trying  to  deny  the 
J_  fact  that  the  Wisconsin  River 
towns  in  their  pioneer  days  were 
as  rough  as  you  find  them.  From  the 
beginning  there  was  a  "best"  man  in 
every  town.  Wausau  was  no  different 
than  the  rest.  Some  one  man,  after 
whipping  all  pretenders,  was  "the  Best" 
until  some  one  came  along  who  was  a 
better  fighter  and  then  he  had  to  take 
the  back  seat.  The  one  great  diversion 
in  Wausau  up  to  the  time  Wausau  was 
headquarters  for  the  lumberjacks,  was 
fighting,  and  it  was  almost  a  daily  oc- 
currence in  the  summer  time  to  see  a 
crowd  of  men  rushing  at  full  speed  to 
some  part  of  the  town  to  see  a  fight. 
Usually  it  was  the  order  not  to  strike  a 
man  when  he  was  down,  nor  to  kick,  use 
a  knife  or  other  weapon,  but  there  were 
instances  where  a  knife  was  used  and, 
quite  often,  heavy  boots  cut  a  figure  in 
destroying  some  man's  face.  The  writer 
witnessed  many  such  fights  between  1860 
and  1874.  That  year  the  raih-oad  came 
(1874),  headquarters  were  changed 
farther  north,  and  the  boys  were  fewer, 
or  they  only  worked  in  the  woods  and 
drove  logs  to  the  mills.  We  quote  the 
following  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
we  say: 

"  'Fighting  was  a  common  diversion  in 
those  days.  Drinking  was  fashionable 
and  when  a  pair  of  brawny  backwoods- 
men had  drunk  six  or  eight  glasses  of 
haw  whiskey,  it  was  not  hard  to  find  an 
excuse  for  a  "scrap".  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  quarrels  and  fights, 
there  were  few  of  the  men  who  would 
hold  a  grudge — the  winner  and  the  loser 
of  a  night's  battle  shook  hands. — D.  P. 
Bentley.  (came  here  in  1849).' 

"  'Wausau  has  always  enjoyed  the 
distinction  of  being  an  orderly  town,  but 
in  those  early  days  when  the  city  would 
be  filled  with  rivermen  waiting  for  the 
lumber  to  be  rafted,  at  times  disputes 
would  occur,  or  rather  difference  of 
opinion  on  various  matters,  and  at  such 
times,  a  single  group  of  men  forming  a 
circle  would  be  seen  back  of  Hunt's  Sa- 
loon, and  in  the  center  were  the  dispu- 
tants, not  exactly  according  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Queensbury's  rules,  yet  perfectly 
on  the  square. — C.  U.  Johnson.' 

"Alexander  Stewart  and  Levi  Fleming 
have  also  told  of  the  exciting  days  when 
the  boys  from  the  woods  and  the  river 
would  meet,  and  after  getting  a  few 
drinks  of  whiskey  under  their  vests, 
would  battle  for  supremacy  in  courage, 
strength,  agility,  and  wind.  Some  would 
win  by  sheer  strength  and  endurance, 
while  others  would  come  out  victorious 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  boxing  and 
wrestling.  Many  stories  could  be  told  of 
contests  between  the  largest  and  strong- 
est men  of  those  days.  All  of  the  men  of 
the  woods  and  the  river  were  in  Wausau 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  at  such 
times  fights  were  of  daily  occurrence.  All 
old  settlers  agree  that  when  a  scrap 
was  finished,  the  principals  invariably 
shook  hands  and  were  friends." 
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BURGESS  RADIO  BATTERIES 

Win  Again 


^ 


The  illustralion  pictures  the  take-off  of  the  winning 

flight  and  in  the  insert  is  the  radio  equipment  carried. 

(Burgess  'A',   'B'  and  'C  Batteries  furnished  the 

electrical  energy  to  operate  the  set.) 


WHEN  the  Goodyear  III  won  the 
right  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  Belgium,  Burgess  Radio  Bat- 
teries supplied  the  electrical  energy  for 
the  operation  of  the  balloon's  radio 
equipment. 

Almost  every  day  from  somewhere 
in  the  world  news  come?  to  us  of  new 
Burgess  adventures. 

And  that  Burgess  Batteries  have 
contributed  their  bit  in  so  many  inter- 
esting events  of  sport,  commerce  and 
science  reflects  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held. 

"Ask  Any  Radio  Engineer" 
Your  own  radio  dealer  down  the  street  sells 
Burgess  Batteries.  He  probably  sells  the  fam- 
ous Burgess  Flashlights,  too. 

Burgess  Battery  Company 
General  Sales  Office:  Chicago 

Canadian  Factories  and  Offices: 

Niasara  Falls  and  Winnipeg 


Star-  Points  of  a  Fine  Roaster 

The  Shape  — A  rig^ht-little,  tight- 
little  round  roaster.  Ideal  for  MTiall 
roast  or  small  oven.  And  good  for  a 
dozen  other  things  besides  roasting. 

■iir 
The  Material —  Hardest  aluminum. 
Dense  and  tough  —  and  very  thick. 
The  kind  of  metal  that  makes  all 
Mirro  utensils  durable  and  amazing- 
ly economical. 

■i!!r 
The  Cover — Solid  and  strong.  Stays 
snug  in  tit  after  years  of  hard  work. 
Open  the  ventilator  for  browning; 
close  for  steaming. 

The  Tray  —  Shaped  as  it  should  be 
—with  generous  cut-outs  for  handy 
basting.  No  sharp  edges.  No  hard- 
to-clean  places.  As  substantial  as 
the  roaster  itself. 

The  Handles  —  Large  and  easy  to 
take  hold  of.  Heavily  tinned  —  no 
rusting.  Firmly  fastened  with  big, 
emooth  rivets. 


READ  in  the  stars  the  solid  worth  and 
'  faithful  serviceability  of  a  typical 
Mirro  utensil ....  One  of  these  days, 
perhaps,  3^ou  will  be  tempted  by  a 
trifling  saving  to  buy  a  piece  of  some 
poor  and  flimsy  ware.  Then  stop  and 
remember  the  stars.  Remember  that 
Mirro  costs  less  by  the  year — that  you 
can  proudly  own  ''The  Finest  Alu- 
minum'' and  still  be  saving  money 
all  the  while. 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company 

General  Offices:  Manitowoc,  Wis. ,  U.  S.  A. 
Makers  of  Everything  in  Aluminum 


Star-Points  of  a  Fine  Roaster 

The  Finish  —  Mirror  -  polish,  only 
possible  with  extra -hard,  dense 
metal  as  used  in  Mirro  utensils. 
Resists  scratching.  Easy  to  clean. 
And  beautiful. 

The  f7s«^ Adept  at  either  oven  or 
top-of-stove  cookery.  Roasts,  meat 
loafs,  pot  roasts,  stews,  soups, 
steamed  breads  and  puddings,  corn- 
on-the-cob.  A  treasure  of  all-round 
usefulness. 

•A- 

The  yV/arA-MIRRO,  "The  Finest 
Aluminum" — stamped  only  on  the 
finest  products  of  the  world' s  largest 
manufacturers  of  aluminum  ware. 
Featured  in  the  most  reliable  stores. 
it 

The  Price— Only  $2.95  (a  litU« 
more  in  the  far  West  and  South- 
west). Just  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
cents  a  year  for  the  first  ten  years  ; 
nothing  a  year  after  that — that  is 
all  you  v^y  for  the  satisfaction  of 
owning  the  best. 


